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HE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN FORMS OF THE 
LETTERS OF OUR ALPHABET 


WITH A PLEA FOR PURE PALZOGRAPHY. 


Ir has often seemed to me that the study of the art of writing 
und fiir sich, of pure paleography as opposed to applied 
leography, if one may use those expressions to indicate two 
fferent methods of investigating the art of writing, is sadly 
iglected. This will be apparent, I think, if we call to mind the 
d or ends toward which our study of paleography is directed, 
d the work which we actually do in this field. Our first object 
pursuing the subject is to learn how to expand abbreviations, 
d to read the common scripts—this for the purpose of acquir- 
p some facility in simply reading an original MS. Then we 
dy the shapes which the several letters, or combinations of 
ters, take in different periods and countries; we examine the 
ibal practices of different schools in the matter of using initials 
i ornaments, and we learn something about the history of ink, 
pyrus, parchment, and paper, about the division of the page 
p columns, and about other similar matters, so that, when we 
pup a MS, we may form an intelligent opinion on the question 
pn and where it was written. We try to acquire some acute- 
s in distinguishing different inks and the hands of different 
ectors; in diagnosing the scribal weaknesses and the besetting 
of a given copyist; in noting the points at which he has 
lently gone astray, either on account of his own ignorance of 
in or his unfamiliarity with the script which he was copying, 
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or because the text before him was illegible. Our purpose here, 
of course, is to get back as near as possible to his archetype—to 
the text which he was trying to follow. 

The same process, some steps only of which have been here 
indicated, we follow with another MS, and then another, until we 
have covered all those which are available. Thereupon we make 
a comparative survey of them all; we reject those MSS which are 
worthless for the purpose in hand; we arrange the rest in family 
groups on the basis of common ancestry, and we determine the 
comparative value of the several families and the members of 
each family. From these results we proceed to reconstruct a text 
which shall represent as nearly as possible that left by Cicero 
or Livy. 


All this is necessary, and one may freely recognize the fact 
that the primary value of palwography lies, and should lie, in its 
use in restoring a text, but it is unfortunate that we should stop at 
this point in our study of it. It is unfortunate that we should give 
almost all our attention to the study of applied paleeography, and 


very, very little to the investigation of pure paleography. We 
have handbooks and collections of facsimiles which give us this 
working knowledge of the science of writing which I have 
described above; the introductions to our classical texts and our 
classical journals give us collations of MSS and papers based upon 
the application of paleography to difficult passages in a text; but 
one very rarely sees discussions of paleographical questions dis- 
sociated from their practical application in restoring a text, and 
yet as a pure science palwography furnishes a discipline which in 
some respects can hardly be excelled. 

Furthermore, handwriting in its development, like all the 
other arts, reflects the temper and tastes of a period, the char- 
acteristics of a race, a nation, a school of learning, or an indi- 
vidual, in a most illuminating fashion. We study every other 
art historically and for its intrinsic value, and we consider the art 
of a given period as an expression of the temper of the times. 
In other words, we study its development in the light of con- 
temporary social and political history. The art of writing has 
not the importance for us which literature, or pictorial art, 
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architecture has, but it has an independent value, and deserves to 
be studied for itself; and the method of study which is applied 
to the other arts is equally applicable in this field. In the case 
of paleography, when a script is so novel in form, or when a 
change in style is so extraordinary, that it challenges even a 
languid attention, we may stop for a minute to consider its 
historical setting. The script of Tours, for instance, by its 
extraordinary beauty and symmetry, or later Roman cursive or 
Merovingian texts by their complex awkwardness, may call so 
loudly for an explanation of their existence that we make some 
effort to find one; but we rarely stop to consider how the social 
or political changes of a period, or the characteristics of a nation 
or a race, are reflected in handwriting, or to ask ourselves 
through what stages ARMAVIRVMQVE developed into arma 
virumque, and how and why the successive changes took place. 

We rarely bring the script of the Aufschriften into vital 
relation with that of the Inschriften, or try to estimate the 
influence of the book hand and the diplomatic hand upon each 
other. Our study of the three scripts is carried only to the point 
where it will be of service in reading and interpreting inscrip- 
tions, classical manuscripts, and documents, respectively. 

To come back to what was said before, we content ourselves 
with the bare facts of palewography, in so far as they are of 
practical use in text-reconstruction. The case would be the 
same in the field of syntax, if we contented ourselves with such 
a knowledge of the inflectional forms and their meanings as 
would enable us to read Greek, Latin, or German, but took no 
interest in findit.g out how one syntactical relation developed out 
of another. Syntax, like paleography, is of most value for the 
service which it renders in another field than its own, but that 
fact does not by any means rob historical syntax or historical 
paleography of its own peculiar and independent interest, and 
the mere arrangement of phenomena in the correct chronological 
order, which is all that our treatises on paleography attempt, 
does not make the study of that subject historical any more than 
similar method of studying grammatical constructions consti- 
tutes historical syntax. 
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This is a long introduction for a short paper, but it may be 
excused in part by the fact that one of the purposes of the paper 
is to illustrate the value of pure paleography by a brief and 
modest excursus into that field. — 

The point which I wish to present in it is that in the develop- 
ment of writing the working of the principles of evolution is 
shown more fully and more simply than in any one of the 
biological sciences, and that proposition I should like to illustrate 
from the history of certain letters. The letters which have been 
selected for the purpose are: A, B, D, G, H, N, Q, and R. It 
will be most convenient to begin with Q, because the development 
of that letter is simplest. 

The theory of evolution as applied to biology starts with the 
fact that, given a single species at the outset, nature tends to 
produce in course of time new representatives of that species 
which differ slightly from the original type. This is exactly 
what happened in the evolution of the letter Q. The form which 
we find in the earliest Latin inscriptions is a circle, or an oval 
approaching very closely to a circle, with a tangential affix drawn 
horizontally to the right from the bottom of the circle (Q). 
This primitive type threw off as variants the three main varieties 
Q.,O.; and. ‘The first two of these gave rise to the sub- 
varieties O. and Q_ , in which the tail was in some cases so 
prolonged as to extend under three or four of the letters to the 
right. 

Let us look first at those forms in which the point of contact 
between the affix and the circumference of the ellipse was pushed 
along the base of the curve toward the left. Out of variant 
No. 1 developed next a form in which the pendant was drawn 
downwards, viz.,Q , and this form gave rise to such modifications 
asQ ,@, andP , and ultimately to what is essentially a new 
type, 9, with the affix drawn downward to the left. Variant 
No. 3 became one of the accepted forms of the initial, and gave 
rise to our capital 2 , so called. Next to 9 stands ? , in which 
the stroke has reached the lower left-hand corner of the oval. 
This is the farthest point to which it went in its progress to 
the left. 
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Now let us return to the original type, Q , and follow the 
affix in its advance in the opposite direction, that is, upward along 
the circumference. We find the pendant first starting at various 
points between the base-line and the top of the circle, O and 
O, until finally it reaches the top of the circle in the typical 
form © , which, in turn, threw off a number of subvarieties, 
9.9, q ,&,S\. and™\. I ought to say in passing that all 
of these forms have been arranged, not in chronological order, 
but in the order of development; that is, an attempt has been 
made to connect each form with its immediate graphical ancestor, 
so to speak, and not with the form which happens to precede it 
chronologically in extant inscriptions or manuscripts. In this 
way, although the ends of the series, like 4 or *\ , in which 
the stroke starts from the left-hand side and is perpendicular, or 
in which the circle has become essentially a horizontal line, seem 
very far removed from the primitive form Q , the connecting 
links make the line of descent apparent. I have ventured to say 
above that the working of the Darwinian principles is shown more 
clearly and more intelligibly in the development of writing than 
in the field of biology. That statement is substantiated, it seems 
to me, by interpreting the facts which we have just noted. The 
biologist accepts the variation of species as a scientific truth, but 
he can offer no adequate explanation of it. The factors which 
come into play are so many and so elusive, and the possible com- 
binations of them so numerous, that finite intelligence cannot yet, 
at least, take them all into account. In dealing with the develop- 
ment of writing the cause of the variation is reasonably clear. 
These graphical variants which we have been examining are the 
intended productions of the individual copyist. They reflect his 
temperament, or a conscious purpose or an unconscious tendency 
on his part. If you push the investigation a step farther back, 
and ask why he had such a temperament, or showed a given 
desire, or followed a certain tendency, we cannot give a complete 
answer, and yet, as our investigation proceeds, I think we shall 
be able to find the motives which controlled his action, and so gave 
rise to the development of all these forms. Thus far we have 
seen how the first great principle, the tendency to vary the 
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original type, worked itself out in the development of the 
letter Q. 

The second truth established by Darwin and others in this 
connection is that, given an original type and several varieties, 
that variety or those varieties which are fittest to survive will sur- 
vive. What factors determine the fitness to survive of a graphical 
form? They are in the main legibility, beauty, economy of effort, 
and economy of space. In one set of circumstances it is one of 
these factors, in different circumstances it is another, which exerts 
the preponderant influence, and determines the character of the 
resultant form, just as in the animate world one variety is best 
adapted to survive in one environment and another variety meets 
better a different set of requirements. The slave, or the monk, 
who is copying an edition of Horace for the Mzcenas of his time, 
will pay little heed to economy of effort or space, but will aim to 
secure beauty and legibility. When he comes to the initials at the 
beginning of the books or at the tops of the pages, he will sacrifice 
even legibility, and show an utter disregard of time and space, so 
to speak, so that, assuming the general character of the symbol to 


be fixed, the only efficient motive which influences the copyist 


will be a desire to produce a beautiful or symmetrical letter. 
With the clerk who is transcribing a senatus consultum for the 
archives, or the engraver who is cutting it in bronze, legibility will 
probably be the controlling consideration. The lounger, on the 
other hand, who is scratching a sentiment on the outer wall of a 
Pompeian house, will sacrifice beauty, legibility, and space to his 
desire to save himself trouble. 

The free play of these four controlling motives was hindered 
or facilitated by tradition and by the use of one material or 
another. The reverence for the Bible and for Virgil was so 
great, for instance, that a copyist felt himself almost compelled 
to adopt one of the non-cursive hands, like the square capital or 
uncial, and use the approved forms of the letters of these alpha- 
bets. As for the different materials, bronze allows more freedom 
of movement than stone, wax surpasses bronze in this respect, 
and letters can be painted on a hard surface with still greater 
ease. The freedom of movement which one of these materials 
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allowed when compared with another found expression in the 
reduction of angles to curves, in the failure to follow a fixed type 
closely in forming a letter, and in the comparative disregard of 
uniformity within a document. If we take almost any pair of 
inscriptions, of an early date, found in the same place, and 
equally formal in character, one of which, however, is engraved 
on stone and the other on bronze, we can observe all three of the 
differences noted above. The bronze tablet will very likely show 
the curvilinear € in place of the rectangular E of thestone. It 
may offer a “{ composed of two wavy instead of two straight 
lines, as required by the strict-capital type. In it we are likely 
to find both the capital M and the uncial M. The interrelation 
of the epigraphical and the manuscript hands has not been fully 
recognized and sufficiently studied. In one respect, in particular, 
the influence which the script used on permanent material had 
upon the book-hand has been misunderstood, as it seems to me. 
We commonly assume that the letters. cut by an engraver in 
stone will be more angular than those drawn by a copyist on 
papyrus, and, therefore, we naturally conclude that the influence 
of the epigraphical script will make for angularity. Yet it is 
doubtful if this assumption is correct. In point of fact, there is 
considerable reason for believing that at a comparatively early 
period under the empire the letters of an inscription were com- 
monly outlined on the surface of the stone with a brush. The 
introduction of this practice would have the effect of reducing 
angles to loops, and the influence of the epigraphical script upon 
the book-hand would be away from rather than toward angularity. 

If we compare the two materials which were commonly used 
for literary purposes, papyrus and parchment, we shall find that 
the surface texture of a sheet of papyrus was nearly the same over 
the entire piece, but that on parchment a stroke of the pen in one 
direction was with the grain, while in the opposite direction it 
was against it. As the letters of the alphabet in their evolution, 
other things being equal, followed the line of least resistance, on 
4 priort grounds we should expect to find that the peculiarity, 
just noted, of the surface of parchment would act as a restraining 
influence on the free development of the papyrus script; or, to 
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put it in another way, since parchment drove out papyrus, we 
should not be surprised to see the line of development which the 
letters followed during the papyrus period turn aside, when the 
new material came into common use. This fact will be illustrated 
later in specific cases. 


To pass to another point, some materials are comparatively 
’ J 


cheap, so that in using them economy of space is not an impor- 
tant consideration. We shall expect to find, for instance, greater 
lateral extension in the script used on papyrus, or on paper, than 
on parchment. In so far as economy of effort is concerned, the 
practice of employing monks as copyists introduced an unusual 
economic factor, because in most cases the prior or abbot set 
them to work, not primarily for the sake of reproducing the 
classics, but in order to save the monks themselves from idleness. 
Individual copyists in the monasteries may have been careless 
and hasty in their work, but a desire to save labor was not an 
active influence with those who directed the work. It would 
be interesting to follow out in detail some of these modifying 
influences, and to trace their effects in the development of the 
various scripts, but that would take us too far from our immediate 
purpose, and, after all, the primary factors which have determined 
the general trend of development, and without which secondary 
agencies, like the influence of tradition, or the cost and the 
character of the material used, would have had no effect at all, are 
the four factors mentioned above, viz., legibility, beauty, economy 
of effort and of space. It is also true that in ordinary writing the 
form which satisfies best in their order of importance these four 
requirements will survive, and this brings us to the second dogma 
in the doctrine of evolution. 

With the secondary influences in mind which we have just 
been discussing, let us return to the scribal “sports” of Q to 
see which of them meet best the four requirements mentioned 
above, and which are consequently the fittest to survive in 
every-day use, taking up first economy of effort. In estimating 
the comparative ease with which the various forms of Q could be 
made it is necessary to bear in mind the fact, already noted, that 
the alphabet was developed in its later stages on parchment, that 
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upward strokes on this material are against the grain, that the 
pen would not move smoothly in that direction, and that conse- 
quently those forms could be most easily made which were com- 
posed of downward strokes readily drawn. In a well-known capi- 
tal text of Virgil of the sixth century, preserved in the Vatican, 
the letter is clearly made with three strokes, Q | The form 
9.. probably has the same number. Perhaps ° and © are 
painted forms only, but, had they been made on parchment, 
would probably have required three and four strokes, respectively. 
Forms ordinarily made by the copyist in two strokes, as can be 
seen in the MSS, were @2,Q,P5,@5A,9,59>, 4 , and 
9). In the facility with which they could be made, then, the 
forms of the second group had an advantage over those of the 
first. They could also be readily joined to preceding and follow- 
ing letters when writing became continuous. When paper, whose 
surface is equally smooth in all directions, came into use, the 
advantage of the second group of forms was still greater, because 
they could be drawn by a continuous stroke, without taking the 
the pen off. Even at an early period, on papyrus, whose surface 
resembles that of paper, the single-stroke letter appears, as a 
fragment of one of the Herculanean rolls offers the form @ 
When the one-stroke letter comes in, @Q would be likely to 
drop out of the competition, because the pen must change its 
direction in adding the affix. Another factor, as we shall pres- 
ently see, eliminated it before this influence made itself felt. The 
types which meet the test of economy of effort are, therefore, 
O2;P,2,95,%,9,9, and 4, with its carelessly finished 
variants <\ and A. 

Let us now examine the various forms of Q from the point of 
view of legibility, beauty, and economy of space. The original 
type Q is open to the objection that if the horizontal stroke is 
very short, it is hard to distinguish the letter from O, for a letter 
to be legible must be not only simple in form, but also easily 
distinguished from other letters. The objection on this score to 

Q with a short affix becomes still greater when the letters, to 


'The strokes are left unjoined to show the method of formation. 


*The forms &, & ,and “\ are probably not found on parchment, and may be 
left out of consideration here. 315 
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gave space, were reduced to minuscule size. The form @ may 
well have failed of acceptance for the same reason, that is, because 
of its likeness to O, especially in the minuscule size. Then, too, it 
would require great care to insert the affix. To return to the 
type Q , if the horizontal stroke is a long one, it occupies too 
much space. The difficulties which we have just discussed stood 
in the way of the adoptionof Q. ,Q,0,%,; a. , and 
QU. The forms P and @ are illegible because they are likely 
to be confused with P (i. e., with the letter which follows OQ). 
The forms Q , CL , and | would be rejected because they 
are unbeautiful and unsymmetrical. The shape q is also 
unattractive. As for 9 , it is legible, but it lacks grace, and it 
does not stand firmly on the base line. We are left with Q , 
G,and 9. Of these three forms, which are variants from the 
same type, the second requires less space than the first, and it 
stands more firmly on the base line. For these reasons it has the 
same advantage over the first form that the b, d, f, h, 1, and 
p, made with a perpendicular downward stroke, have over the 
forms of these letters which are drawn with a slanting stroke, 
The form 4 hasa slight advantage over 9 , whether the latter 
be made with a closed or open loop, in that, when it is joined to 
a following letter (9), it is easily distinguished from g , whereas 
J , so connected ( 9-), is almost indistinguishable from it. 
The form q has then an advantage over all the others in its 
economy of space, its symmetry, and legibility, and at the same 
time, as we have tried to show above, it is one of the shapes which 
is most easily made and connected with letters preceding and fol- 
lowing it. It has the four qualities required in a letter, and is 
therefore, the one most likely to triumph, as it actually does 
triumph, over all its rivals. This form was readily adapted to use 
in a continuously written hand by drawing a stroke from the 
bottom of the letter to the next letter, thus, 

Now, in the process of evolution certain animal or plant types 
‘which have been crowded out by some other type or types survive 
on some island where they have not been brought into competi- 
tion with the prevailing type, or in some environment for which 
they are better fitted than their otherwise favored competitors. 
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So the variantsQ ,Q, Q, and %, while losing in the 
struggle for a place in the body of the texts, found islands of 
refuge in the initial or capital position. In fact, the novelty of 
their shapes as compared with that of the form regularly used, 
and their adaptability for decorative purposes made them fitter 
to survive in these positions than the accepted minuscule form. 
Their struggle for existence even in these favored localities is still 
going on, and there are some indications that in handwriting at 
least they may disappear altogether. made large, for instance, 
not infrequently appears as a capital. 

The working out of the principles of evolution can be traced in 
the development of each of the letters in the same way as we have 
traced it in the case of the letter Q, but a detailed examination of 
them is unnecessary. If the different forms of the several letters 
be arranged in the order of development, the process of evolution 
and the controlling influence of the four factors above mentioned 
will be apparent. The process by which the capital letters C, E, 
F, 1, K, L, M, O, P, 8, T, and V have developed into their com- 
monly accepted minuscule printed forms ec, e, f, i, k, 1, m, 0, p, s, 
t, and u is reasonably clear without comment. The history of 
A, B, D, G, H, N, and R in their development into a, b, d, g, h, 
n, and r is not so apparent. Consequently we shall give our 
attention to this group only. ' 

The principal varieties of A resulted from the different posi- 
tions given to the hasta, and from the variation in length of one 
or the other of the upright strokes. Some of the typical forms 
of this letter in, the capital script are ,A ,#,A,A,A,A, 
A.A A ’ and A . The one which, with a slight modification, 
proved to be the fittest to survive was the last of the series shown 
here, viz., \ . This form could be made in two strokes, and that 
it was so made is clear enough from the MSS.’ It involved an 
upward stroke, it is true, but this difficulty was minimized by 
making that stroke very light, or by going part way back on the 
short downward stroke. This led to a thickening of the line at 
the bottom of the short downward stroke and facilitated the sub- 
stitution of a loop for the acute angle at that point. Now, by 


ICf., for instance, ZANGEMEISTER AND WATTENBACH, Exempla, etc., No. 17. 
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developing the long right-hand straight line into a curved stroke, 
the copyist made the letter more symmetrical, made it stand more 
firmly on the base line, and the modern printed minuscule a was 
obtained, which readily became Q in a continuously written hand 
through the desire to save labor.' 

The development of H was similar. The position of the hasta 
and the relative lengths of the upright strokes are again the 
varying elements, and the formsH ,H ,W .44+.44,M,H, and 
H result. The successful type developed out of the last form. 
This, as it stands, requires three independent strokes. If, how- 
ever, the right-hand upright be terminated at the hasta, and the 
right angle made by those two strokes be converted into a curve, 
h h> we obtain a letter which may be made without taking 
the pen off—a letter which is also symmetrical, similar in 
character to the other approved letters, legible, and economical 
of space. 

The development of N follows that of H so closely that it 
needs no comment. The minuscule d comes merely from an 
effort to economize labor, and to bring the shape of the letter into 
harmony with bandh — ,D ») Yb rd A 

An examination of the Pompeian graffiti and of the inscrip- 
tions painted on the walls of Pompeii seems to indicate that B 
was ordinarily formed in this way: the perpendicular stroke was 
drawn from above down to the base-line. Then the lower arc 
was formed immediately, without removing the pen, and without 
returning to the top of the perpendicular, as we ordinarily do 
today in forming capital B, so called. Then the upper arc was 
formed. The careless writer, however, failed to finish the upper 
curve, and we find at an early period such forms as B andb, 
until finally the upper arc dropped away altogether—b. The 
slight modification (47) which this form required for convenient 
use in a continuous cursive script is apparent without comment. 
If in making B we draw the arcs first, another development is 
possible, viz, 8,2, 4, ," and this last form, which is 


1It is interesting to notice that @ appears sporadically (cf. Z. & W. 31, of the seventh or 
eighth century), while the a was still in the process of development. 


2I have found only the first and last forms of this series. The second and third are 
suggested as possible connecting links between the others. 7 
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actually found in Pompeii, had perhaps the history indicated but 
it could not survive because of its similarity to d (D). 

The printed form g seems far removed from G, but the connec- 
tion between the two is established by this series: C 1G ‘Q> 
‘ 5 . % , 3 13 : 3 ,Z; or, by this one: G Se et 
I need not say that all of these forms, as in fact all of those given 
in this paper, except the two forms of b assumed above, actually 
occur in inscriptions or MSS. The governing factor in the last 
case seems to have been legibility. The cursive g has of course 
come from the prolongation of the affix and the closing of the 
lig ay With the closure of the arc it was necessary to 
throw the downward stroke back—thus, S —to distinguish it 
from q. : 

The significant stages in the development of printed r are 
R.V2,4#,¥, andY. The controlling factor here is the same as 
that which prevailed in the case of B, viz., a desire to economize 
effort. The genesis of A is evident (R . .v?7,Y,A). 

It would be interesting to stop and consider what parts of the 
Roman empire furnished the most favorable environment for the 
production of these graphical “sports,” and in what periods they 
flourished in the greatest number and variety, but such an inves- 
tigation is reserved for a subsequent paper. I cannot bring this 
discussion to an end, however, without noting the fact that the 
development of the art of writing has been due in the first 
instance to the careless, the eccentric, and the hasty scribe—to 
the lounger at Pompeii, to the boy on his way home from school, 
who stopped to scratch the alphabet on the wall, and to the care- 
less accountant, secretary, or monastic copyist. They dared to 
originate forms which the engraver or the trained copyist would 
never have thought of inventing, or have dared to introduce. 
They were the true reformers in whose footsteps longo inter- 
vallo the professional scribe timidly followed. 


FRANK Frost ABBOTT. 
Tue University or Caicaco. 











THE OLD ENGLISH OFFA SAGA. II. 
IV. 

Ir has been shown that the account in V 2 of the early life of 
0 2 was borrowed very largely, if not entirely, from stories belong- 
ing originally toO1. The next point to be determined is how 
far the narrative in V 2 of his later career is supported by his- 
orical evidence, and in what manner and from what sources 
egendary matter has crept in. 

Offa’s reign, according to the Saxon Chronicle, may be summed 
up as follows: 


e 


. His accession to the throne, 755 ( 
7 


. His victory over Kent at Otford, 73 areas. 

3, His capture of Bensington in a war with Cynewulf of 
Wessex, 777 (=779). 

4. The contentious synod at Chelsea in which Iaenbryht, 
chbishop of Canterbury, lost some of his domain and Hygebryht 
vas appointed by Offa (as rival archbishop of Lichfield); and 
egferth was crowned, 785 (= 787). 

5. The marriage of Eadburg, Offa’s daughter, to Beorhtric of 
essex; and the coming of the first Danish ships to England, 
[87 (= 789). , 

6. His beheading of thelbryht (of East Anglia); and the 
narriage of his daughter Aélfled to ALthelred of Northumbria, 
92 (=794).' 

7. His death, which followed close upon the death of his 
on-in-law, Aithelred, 794 (= 796). 

Comparing this bare outline of events with the account in V 2, 
é find in the latter the following important additions: 

A. Political material. 

1. Details in regard to the battles of Otford and Bensington. 

2. An account of a combination of the kings of Wessex, 
ussex, and Northumbria, and after the defeat of Wessex at 

1 Laud MS only, but confirmed by Simeon of Durham (Opera, Rolls Series, 1885, IT, 54). 
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Bensington, of the kings of Sussex and Northumbria with Mar- 
modius, king of the Welsh; and a description of two campaigns 
on the border of Wales. 

3. A fuller account than is given elsewhere of Offa’s relations 
with the two Frankish kings Carloman and Charlemagne, both in 
V 2 called Karolus. 

4. Conflicting reports as to the annexation of East Anglia. 

B. Religious, especially ecclesiastical, material. 

1. The invention of St. Alban, together with the foundation 
of the abbey and a list of its privileges and immunities. 

2. Details in regard to the transfer of the archbishopric to 
Lichfield. 

3. A full account of the martyrdom of King Atthelbryht 
(=St. Ethelbert). 

4. Offa’s pilgrimage to Rome and dealings with the Pope. 

C. Personal material. 

1. His marriage and relations with his wife. 

2. A brief notice of a marvel in connection with his tomb. 

The next step must be to inquire into the probable sources of 
these additions: 

A. Political material. 

1. The accounts of the battles at Otford and Bensington have 
been shown' to be chiefly reflections of the battle description 
in V1. 

2. The Welsh campaigns cannot be ascribed to the compiler’s 
invention, for several reasons: 


a) They are mentioned in at least three works of earlier date 
than V: 

(1) The Annales Cambriae (about 954’) alludes to several 
campaigns, notably in 778 and 784.’ 

(2) The Brut y Tywysogion (about 1150) mentions two, in 
776 and 784.* 


1See Part I, pp. 22, 23, above. 2 Y Cymmrodor (London, 1888), LX, 14. 


3778, Vastatio Brittonum dextralium apud Offa [rege Saxonum]. 
784, Vastatio Brittonum cum Offa in aestate.’’ (Rolls Series, 1860, 10.) 


MS C only, of the end of the thirteenth century (ibid., p. xxvii), gives “ rege Saxonum” 


above, and adds in 795: “‘ Vastatio Rienuch ab Offa” (11). 
) The destruction of the South Wales men by King Offa took place. 
) King Offa spoiled the Britons in summer time.” (Rolls Series, 1860, 7-9.) 
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(3) The Vita S. Oswaldi (about 1165) printed as an appendix 
to the works of Simeon of Durham, alludes in general terms to 
these wars.’ 

b) The great dyke from the Severn to the Dee, still traceable 
and called Offa’s Dyke today, bears out the testimony in regard 
to his Welsh wars. Asser,’ writing within a hundred years of 
his death, connects it with his name. The tradition was continued 
by Simeon of Durham,’ Walter Map,‘ John of Salisbury’ (quoting 
. law of King Harold’s), and Gerald de Barri (Giraldus Cam- 
brensis ).° none of whow could have derived his information from 
V2; and by many writers of later date.’ 

c) The narrative is fairly long (about 1,700 words)* and con- 
tains circumstances, such as the treacherous midnight attack of 
the Welsh on a stormy winter’s night in time of truce,’ the retreat 
of Offa and his army, and his barbarous cruelty” after his second 
and successful campaign, which would not have suggested them- 
selves to a monk, especially to the St. Albans compiler, whose 
main object was to glorify the founder of his abbey. 

d) This portion of the text shows no parallelisms of expression 
with the accounts of the earlier battles of O 2 or with the great 


battle of O1, although there is here as much opportunity for 
these as in the instances previously cited." 


1“Fossam praedictam rex quondam Offa effecerat, cujus munimine vallatus securius 
ab hostibus suis Walensibus commanebat. Nam suo tempore juge certamen inter illum et 
Walenses extitit, quod nullatenus eorum impetus vel insidias nisi hac protectione devitare 
praevaluit.”” (Opera, Rolls Series, 1882, I, 353.) 

2Asser, Life of King Alfred (Oxford, 1904), 204. Mr. W. H. Stevenson in his Introduc- 
tion (p. xxv, n. 2) holds that Asser probably derived his knowledge from Wales. 

} Opera (Rolls Series), II, 66. This was taken from Asser’s account. 

4 De Nugis Curialium (ed. Wricut, Camden Society, 1850), 86. 

5 Polycraticus. lib. vi, cap. 6 (M1GNE, Patrologiae Cursus, Vol. 199, col. 599). 

6 Descriptio Kambriae, lib. ii, cap. 7 (Opera, Rolls Series, 1868, VI, 217). 

1GREEN thinks that the dyke is in part natural, but holds that it probably marked the 
limit of Offa’s conquests (Making of England [London, 1897], II, 198, n. 2). Cf. also Ruys 
AND Jones, The Welsh People (London, 1900), pp. 140, 141. 

$V, 16, 1. 35—19, 1. 15. 9 V, 18, ll. 19-46. 

0“ Jussitque rex Offa omnes Uallies mares, uix reseruatis mulieribus cum infantulis, 
trucidari. Et quia hoc in furore ire sue, hic rex preceperat, paucis admodum lictores 
pepercerunt; sed ne preceptum regium uacuum uideretur, stragem ex ipsis exercuerunt 
inauditam.” (V, 19, ll. 12-15.) 

"The nearest approach to resemblance of expression seems to be the following: 
“Interim armantur festinanter rex Offa et sui, et qui sibi proximi, electi commilitones et 
primicerii. Et irruit rex frendens ut aper in incendio ire sue in hostium turmas, pre 
mmanitate iracundie periculum mortis contempnendo. Et inuocato de summis auxilio, 
sui prodigus se in medium inimicorum suorum inuexit.” (V, 18, ll. 30-33.) Cf. various 
phrases in Part I, pp. 18, 19, above. 
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For these reasons, I hold that the monk, Abbot John, or 
another, derived his matter from a source now unknown. 

The Welsh chronicles mention in 796 the death of a king of 
Dyved (Demetorum), named Morgetiud’ or Maredudd.’ . The two 
forms of this name are more unlike each other than the later is 
unlike Marmod(ius). Considering that the time and place agree, 
and that the compiler corrupts names continually,’ I incline to 
think that this Maredudd is the Marmodius of V1.‘ From the 
general silence of the English chroniclers, I infer that the nar- 
rative was probably Welsh in origin; but from the scantiness of 
the Welsh records, I take it to have been a popular tradition. 
The point of view shown in the account of the combination of 
the kings of Northumbria and Sussex with Marmodius, of Offa’s 
defeat and subsequent cruelty, seems to me Welsh; but the com- 
ments upon the treacherous method of fighting are from the 
English standpoint. 

On the whole, the local allusions (cf. V, 17, 1. 56-18, 1. 4), 
together with the fact that for centuries the valleys of the Severn 
and the Wye were Debatable Ground, occupied by a mixed popu- 
lation of Welsh and English, seem to point to Border tradition 


(perhaps a ballad) as the source of the text. 

3. The compiler, in his account of the relations of Offa with 
the two Frankish kings, gives a fulness of detail not confirmed by 
trustworthy historical evidence. But on the other hand, there are 
sufficient indications of a fairly close connection between the two 


countries.” 


1 Ann. Camb., 11, an. 796, 811. Variant forms are Margetiud, Meredut, Maredut (M35 
B and C of the thirteenth century). 


2 Brut y Tywys., 9, an, 796, and 11, an. 811. 


3Cf. Pinefredus from Thincgferth (Part I, p. 47), and Withmundus for Witikind (V. 
21, 1. 14). 


4The corruption might have arisen from mistaking a runic M (e) or PY (d) for the 
Roman M, if the name was ever written in mixed characters. As Maredudd is the equiva- 
lent of the modern Meredith, the blunder could not have come so readily from hearing. For 
mistakes with different groups of letters in transcribing from the Hiberno-Saxon characters 
used in Wales until the end of the eleventh century, cf. Y Cymmrodor, IX, 145, n. 2. 


5For a discussion of this question see HEtInscH, Die Reiche der Angelsachsen zur Zeti 
Karls des Grossen (Breslau, 1875), 45-61. See also JAFF£, Monum. Alcuiniana, 167, 169, 173, 
286-90; Brrcu, I, No. 259; HADDAN AND StuBB8, Councils and Eccles. Doc., ILI, 436 ff., and 
STEVENSON, Asser’s Life of King Alfred, 206-8. 
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The chief additions and variations in V 2 are the following: 

a) Carloman (= the first Karolus in V 2) is represented as 
the elder brother.’ 

b) Both rulers are represented as inclining favorably to the 
English kings whom Offa set out to conquer, and as sending to 
the Mercian threatening letters, which he disregarded. The 
repetition of the incident is to me inexplicable unless the com- 
piler was working from different sources, which he regarded as 
trustworthy, and which he, at the game time, probably confused. 
What these were, and how far he has enlarged upon them or 
modified them, it is impossible to say; but I may observe that 
Abbot John de Cella had unusual facilities for getting at French 
material,’ and further that in the ninth century, at least, letters 
were extant from Offa to Abbot Gerwold, who was employed 
before Alcuin as intermediary in the dissension between Offa and 
Charlemagne.’ Certain it is that Charlemagne, whether from 
jealousy or some other motive, harbored exiles hostile to Offa.‘ 

On the other hand, the one letter of Charlemagne’s, contained 
in V 2, which is certainly genuine, is quoted in condensed form, 


almost exactly as it is given in William of Malmesbury*’—a fact 
that suggests at least intention of good faith on the compiler’s 
part. 


The peculiarities here as elsewhere in the text seem to me to 
be due to indiscriminate use of abundant materials rather than to 


1V,13, 1. 22; 14, ll. 23, 42-44; 15,1.1. There was some authority for this; at least, PHILIPPE 
Movskes, in his Chronique rimée (thirteenth century; ed. DE REIFFENBERG, Brussels, 1836), 
2312, 4381, falls into the same error. 

2Compare TRIVET’s statement, less than two hundred years later, as to his own work 
abroad: “Itaque, cum aliquando in studio moraremur Parisiensi, gesta Francorum Nor- 
mannorumque cum aliis studiose perlegimus, et quicquid nationem tangebat Anglicanam 
fideliter excerpsimus.”” (Annales, ed. T. Hoc, London, 1845, p. 2. See also p. 3, above.) 

The ninth-century author of the Gesta Abbatum Fontanellensium says: ‘‘Hic nempe 
Gervoldus super regni negotia procurator constituitur per multos annos, per diversos 
portus ac civitates exigens tributa atque vectigalia, maxime in Quentawich. Unde Offae 
regi Anglorum sive Merciorum potentissimo in amicitiis valde cognoscitur adiunctus. 
Extant adhue epistolae ab eo ad illum, id est Gervoldum, directae, quibus se amicum ac 
familiarem illius carissimum fore pronuntiat. Nam multis vicibus ipse per se iussione 
invictissimi regis Caroli ad praefatum regem Offam legationibus functus est” (ed. LOWEN- 
FELD, Hanover, 1886, 46). For the date see ibid., p. 5. It is also possible that letters 
from Gerwold to Offa, or from Charlemagne through Gerwold, were for a time preserved in 
England; but of this there is no evidence. 

‘Sax, Chron., an. 836. See also HADDAN AND Stusss, III, 487, 488. 

Cf. V, 20, ll. 41-56, with JArrs, 286-89; HADDAN AND Stusss, IIT, 496-98. WV1contains 
but two words more than MALMESBURY’S De Gestis Regum anglorum (Rolls Series, 1887), I, 93. 
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invention, and there are indications that at least two sources have 
been put together and joined badly: 

a) The story of Drida-Petronilla is introduced by the words: 
‘‘Diebus itaque sub eisdem regnante in Francia Karolo rege magno 
ac uictoriosissimo,”' which, used of the king who conquered the 
Saxons, seem to refer unmistakably to Charlemagne;’ but a little 
later we read of the death of Carloman and the accession of 
Charlemagne to the throne.’ 

b) A serious ground of complaint against Offa might have 
been urged by the two Frankish kings in the fact that he had 
raised to his throne the kinswoman whom they had condemned to 
death for crime; but this fact does not appear in their letters.‘ 

4. There is confusion in the account of the -annexation of 
East Anglia. Apparently the kingdom was conquered at the 
battle of Feldhard; and yet afterward the murder of St. Ethel- 
bert is introduced to explain its annexation.’ This murder will 
be discussed in connection with the account of Offa’s wife. V1 
departs from all other versions in exonerating Offa entirely from 
the crime, except in so far as he reaps its fruits by adding East 


Anglia to his dominions ; and also in relating the victory at Feld- 


hard.® 


B. Religious, chiefly ecclesiastical, material. 

1. The invention of St. Alban, the founding of the Abbey, 
and the history of its privileges and immunities do not require 
separate discussion in this paper, both because they are matters 
originally foreign to the Offa saga and because their sources’ are 


1V, 12, 1.32. For evidence that the story was attached to Charlemagne, see pp. 3% ff., 
below. 

2 V, 14, ll. 7-10, 15, 16. 3 V, 14, ll. 23 ff. 47, 13, ll. 45-49; 53-55; 15, I. 1-11. 

5Cf. V, 14, ll. 11-21; 24, ll. 3-5; 25, ll. 35-42. 

6I have already suggested (Part I, p. 23, above) that Feldhard may have been the name 
of the battle in which Beormred was overcome. The word, although English in its parts, 
is not English in the order in which they are put together. It may be a corruption of some- 
thing else. There is a possible hint of the confusion in V2 on this point, in the phrase 
in campestri bello as used in J. If it can be interpreted as “in open battle,’’ i. e., in battle 
in open field (but see Part I, p. 30, n. 1, above, for another interpretation), this misconception 
when taken in connection with the legends of the murder of St. Ethelbert, might have 
developed into the discrepancy in V2. It should be observed, however, that in J Ethel- 
bert is king of Wessex. That the East Anglians were overcome in battle appears in a letter 
to Zthelhard of Canterbury from Charlemagne (HADDAN AND Stusss, III, 487, 488, with 
note), and it is possible that they supported Beormred. 

7 Although the martyrdom of St. Alban is given in the Sax. Chron. (MSS Laud, an. 286, 
and Parker, an. 283, the latter a twelfth-century interpolation), in connection with Offa he 
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doubtless to be sought in early church records, authentic or 
forged.’ 

2. The details given in connection with the archbishopric of 
Lichfield’ are not in accord with the facts; but are undoubtedly 
derived from ecclesiastical records. 

3. The religious features of the martyrdom of St. Ethelbert, 
which show considerable resemblance to the legend of St. Kenelm,* 
are only incidentally connected with the story of Offa. 

4. The pilgrimage to Rome seems to have been introduced 
through confusion of the Mercian with Offa of East Anglia, who 
with Coenred, king of Mercia, went to Rome in 709.‘ For the 
interview with the pope I know no authority. The institution of 
Peter’s pence and the foundation of the English school at Rome, 
though unsupported by historical evidence,’ from whatever source 
they are taken, are used obviously to enhance the glory of the 
founder. The incident in Flanders, in which Offa buys up land 
at the natives’ own price, in order to have fodder for his horses, 
seems legendary in character, but thus far I have not been able 
to trace it to any source, nor do I remember an analogous episode 
in the history of any other hero.* 

C. Personal material. 


1. In regard to Offa’s marriage and relations with his queen, 
very few facts are known: 
a) Her name Cynethryth (Cynedry5)’ is attached to some 


is mentioned, an. 793, only in the Latin text of the twelfth-century MS Domitian A VIII 
(EARLE-PLUMMER, Two of the Saxon Chronicles (Oxford, 1892], 56, n.1). Although Offa 
undoubtedly gave land to the abbey (see Brrcu, I, Nos. 264, 267; HADDAN AND Stusss, III, 
469, 470), there is no evidence to show that the details in V2 came into existence before the 
twelfth century. 

1The compiler indeed admits that there was little material concerning St. Alban: 
“Sed tantum in codicibus historiarum et relatu senum, cum paucis uestigiis representata ” 
(V,27, 11.3.4). For evidence of the forging of charters at St. Albans, in the twelfth century, 
see Gest. Abb., I, 222 ff. 

2See HADDAN AND Stvusss, III, 446, 447, notes c, d, e. 3 See pp. 15, 20 ff., below. 

‘Sax. Chron., an. 709. A later hand inserts into the margin of fol.9,MS Nero D 1: 
“Choered et Offa reges Anglorum Romam peragunt ibique in monachos attonsi ultimos dies 
suosregi regum fideliter militantes clauserunt. This seems to be intended as a cor- 
rection. The confusion of these two kings is not limited to the compiler. See Breca, I, 
No. 79 and No, 123, 123 A, 123 B. In these two spurious charters, the first dated 692, the 
second 704-9, Offa is called rex Merciorum. 

5See STEVENSON, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 211, n. 2, and 243, 244. 

6For the probable reason of its introduction into V, see Part I, p. 13, n. 2, above. 

7Kineswida, Brrcu, I, p. 311; Osenedred, Brrcu, I, p. 300. 
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twenty charters between the years 765 and 790.’ Some of these 
may be spurious, as are probably two others with her signature, 
dated in the reign of Ecgferth.’ 

b) Hickes published engravings of two coins bearing her 
name, one of which shows a beautifully drawn woman’s head (per- 
haps a portrait), while the other has a man’s head with a strong 


likeness to one on a third coin representing Offa.’ The fact that 
she is the only pre-Conquest queen whose name appears on coins 
was taken by Lappenberg* as evidence of her arrogance; but 
surely this fact, unsupported by others tending to the same con- 
clusion, may be interpreted in a variety of ways, as, for instance, 
that she was especially honored by her husband, or that he 
admitted her to a larger share in the government than was 
customary.° 

c) In the famous St. Denis charter, Offa says that the grant 


is made ‘‘una cum voluntate meae congugis.”° 

d) Alcuin in letters to Ecgferth and others, between 786 and 
796 several times alludes to the queen (though not by name) and 
sends messages of affection and respect. He particularly advises 


Ecgferth to imitate her in charity and piety.’ 


1 Breca, I, pp. 286-362. All but one granted by Offa. This one (Brrcu, I, No. 197) was 
granted by Alduulf, king of Sussex, and has the signatures of both Offa and Cynethryth. 

2 Brecu, I, Nos. 280, 281. 

3 Thesaurus (Oxford, 1705), II] (Numismata), p. 168, Tables III, VIII, and IX, and pp. 
173, 181. 

4 Geschichte von England, ed. 1834, I, p. 231. 

5If EKOBA on the reverse of the coin (Hickegs, loc. cit.) is the name of the noble who 
issued the money, still less is Lappenberg’s conclusion warranted. But although there are 
various names resembling this, the nearest I have found is Hobe, whose signature as abbas 
occurs in a charter (Brrcu, I, No. 157), dated 723/737. 

6 Brac, I, p. 361. Is it perhaps significant that the only genuine charter in the text of 
which Offa mentions his queen (the Chertsey document, Brrcn, I, No. 251, in which occurs 
the phrase “ veneranda Cynedritha regina mea” together with the names of four daugh- 
ters, only two of whom can be proved ever to have existed, is questionable) should be con- 
cerned with a grant to the great French abbey of St. Denis? Certainly this fact, if it 
implies her special interest in the deed, bears out the legend of her French origin; but the 
substance of the legend itself and the Saxon character of her name nullify the suggestion in 
the charter. 

7“ Saluta quoque ill. dominam et dispensatricem domus regiae. Vivat illa felix et in 
prole paterne beatitudinis gaudens.” (JAFFE, 292.) 

Saluta, obsecro, domnam reginam ex meae parvitatis nomine. Scripsissem, exhorta- 
torias illi litteras, si illi propter occupationes regis meos apices legere licuisset. Sciat 
tamen certissime, me sibi quoque dominae, quantum valeo, fidelem esse.”’ (JAFFE, 268.) 

“Ecce quam nobilissimis natus es parentibus, quam magna enutritus cura. Noli 
moribus esse degener, qui nativitate generosus existis. Disce diligenter illorum exempla: 4 
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e) There is good reason for believing that she survived her 
husband for at least two years. Aside from the fact that Alcuin 
alludes to her within a few months of Offa’s death,’ there is 
extant an agreement for the exchange of lands in 798 between 
Ethelhard, archbishop of Canterbury, and one Cynedrytha, 
abbess of Cookham,’ who on the strength of evidence in the 
document itself may be almost certainly identified as Offa’s 
queen. 

(1) The convent of which she was head belonged originally 
to Canterbury ; but its charters having been stolen and given to 
Cynewulf of Wessex, it was acquired by that king, from whom it 
was afterwards taken by Offa. The agreement continues of Offa: 
“quanto tempore vixit detinuit, et absque litterarum testimonio 
suis post se heredibus reliquid.” But the stolen charters were 
afterward returned by Cynewulf to Canterbury; hence the arch- 
bishop was willing to give them up and resign the convent in 
exchange for certain other lands that he wished. If Offa had left 
the convent to his heirs, it is strange that with two of his daugh- 
ters probably alive (Eadburg certainly),’ the only parties to the 
agreement should have been the archbishop and Cynedrytha, 
unless the abbess was no other than the queen. 

(2) Of the lands in Kent for which Athelhard was willing 
to give up the Cookham charters and to add the convent of 
> in Mercia, left by Ecgferth to Canterbury, the 
agreement says: “rex Offa sibi viventi conscribere fecit suisque 
heredibus post eum, et post eorum cursum vitae ecclesiae quae 
sita est apud Beodeford consignari praecepit.” It is difficult to 
see how the abbess Cynedrytha could have had the giving of 
these lands except as Offa’s heir. 


“Pectanege’ 


patre auctoritatem, a matre pietatem; ab illo regere populum per iustitiam, ab ista con- 
pati miseris per misericordiam: ab utroque christianae relegionis devotionem, orationum 
instantiam, elymosinarum largitatem et totius vitae sobrietatem.’’ (JAFFE, 267.) This 
letter is dated by Jaffé 786-96; but, whether written before or after the murder of St. Ethel- 
bert, his death might still be made to accord with Offa’s character for justice rather than 
with the queen’s for charity and piety. In V, 25, ll. 10,11, the queen’s impietatem is 
stressed. 

1In a letter written after April 18, 796 (JAFF#, 292). 

2Brracu, I, No. 291; HADDAN AND Stusss, III, 512, 513. 

3It was not until four years later that Eadburg fled into exile (cf. Sax. Chron., an. 800 
= 2), and AssErR’s Life of Alfred (ed. STEVENSON), 12-14. Zilfled had probably gone into 
aconvent at this time. Cf. JAFFS, 293-95. 
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(3) The purpose of the agreement, as stated by A®thelhard, 
was: “quatinus nulla in posterum inter nos heredesque nostros 
et Offae Regis surgat contraversia.” Seemingly to this end, 
there were present representatives of the church of Bedford as 
well as of Canterbury; but the actual parties to the agreement 
seem to have been Aithelhard and Cynedrytha. 


Putting together these few facts, we must conclude that 
Cynethryth was perhaps a woman of strong character, certainly 


pious and charitable; that she seems to have retained Alcuin’s 
esteem after the date assigned to the murder of Ethelbert, while 
there is good evidence to show that she after her husband’s death 
took the course which was most natural and frequent in her day 
—a course apparently followed by both her daughters when they 
were left widows—entered a convent. Hence there is no historic 
basis whatever for the elaborate narrative told of her in V2. Its 
sources must be sought elsewhere. 

2. The allusion to Offa’s tomb (cf. Part I, p. 5, above) reads 
like a local tradition. Perhaps Offa’s tomb was really washed away 
in a flood of the Ouse; but its appearance and disappearance, with 
the romantic touch that to the seeker “acsi res fatalis esset, non 
> suggests that the tale arose under the influence of 
similar Celtic stories of magic. It may be that the compiler had 
visited the spot and heard the story from the “summer bathers” 
who had sought and could not find the tomb. The tradition, 
with its direct and personal note, seems to stand apart from the 


inuenitur,’ 


other sources of V, to which it shows no relation whatever. 
V. 

It has been shown that the Drida-Petronilla story does not 
connect well with the matters related of Charlemagne.’ It is 
possible to go a step further and show that the tale is in several 
respects self-contradictory. For example, the queen’s reasons for 
wishing to murder Ethelbert do not accord with the earlier 
account of her banishment. It is incredible that she should have 
wished to overthrow the dominion of Offa, her benefactor, 
for the sake of the kinsman who had turned her adrift to 


1 See p. 4, above. 
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die;' and even if this could be believed, her murder of Ethelbert 
is represented as an act of pointless spite because she had failed in 
her project of marrying her daughter to her “friend across the sea.” 
Indeed, it would seem that she wreaked her anger upon him solely 
because he was chosen by Offa and his councilors to be her son- 
in-law. Again, in the early account, Offa is said to have had two 
children, a daughter and a son whom he called Egfridus, within 
the first two years of marriage;’ and there is no mention of other 
children. In the narrative that concerns St. Ethelbert, three 
daughters are mentioned. Two are not named, the wives of 
Brithricus of Wessex and Atheldredus of Northumbria; the third 
is Zlfleda, who was to have married Ethelbert (in this text called 
Albertus (2#lbertus)).’ 

These facts, when taken in connection with the double naming 
of the heroine (Drida and Petronilla),‘ with the compiler’s clumsy 
attempt to identify Drida with Cynedryd,’ and with the total lack 
of evidence to show that Cynedryd was guilty of any crime, seem 
to point to at least two distinct sources for this part of the text, 
aside from the possible use of some historical material: 

1. A tale of an exiled princess connected with Charlemagne. 

2. A tale of a wicked queen who murdered St. Ethelbert. 

In endeavoring to disentangle these, I find it convenient to 
adopt the following order of topics: 

A. The source of the account of St. Ethelbert’s death. 

1. Its character and content. 

2. Its variations from other versions. 
3. Its historical basis. 


4. Its analogy to the Kenelm legend. 
5 


. Its attachment to Cynethryth. 
. The sources of the tale of the exiled princess. 

1. The analogy of the Drida tale to the tale of Thrytho in 
Beowulf. 


1“Tpsas enim puellas filias suas, ultramarinis alienigenis, in regis supplantacionem et 
regni Merciorum perniciem, credidit tradidisse maritandas;’’ and “ terciam filiam suam ad 
uoluntatem suam alicui transmarino amico suo, in regni subuersionem quod certissime 
sperauerat dare nuptui cum non preualuisset ... .” (V, 23, ll. 32, 33, 44-46). 

2V, 13, ll. 15, 16. 3 V, 23, ll. 4-13, and ll. 32-48, 

* Que se Petronillam nominauit’”’ ( V, 13, 1. 15). 

5“ Que prius Drida, postea uero Quendrida, id est Regina Drida, quia regi ex insperato 
Dupsit, est appellata”’ (V, 23, ll. 25, 26). 
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2. The meaning of the two versions in Beowulf. 

3. The historic basis—the tale of Eadburg—on which the 
Thrytho myth became attached to Cynethryth. 

4. The historic basis—an episode in the life of Bertha—on 
which Charlemagne was introduced into the narrative. 

A. The source of the account of St. Ethelbert’s death. 

1. It is clear that a legend of St. Ethelbert’s martyrdom fur- 
nished the compiler with some account of Cynethryth’s wickedness, 

Two versions of this saint’s life are known today: one given in 
a Chronicon of uncertain date, attributed to “John of Bromton;” 
the other in the collection of saints’ lives formerly known as Cap- 
grave’s, now published under the title Nova Legenda Anyglie 
(NLA).' These two versions are apparently not earlier than the 
fourteenth century; but both go back to sources much earlier. 
Bromton’s account (Br) does not vary greatly from a lost Vita 
S. Ethelberti, written by Gerald de Barri in the twelfth century;’ 
NLA, as far as I have been able to examine, shows resemblances 
to certain saints’ lives that existed at St. Albans at least as early as 
the end of the twelfth century.’ Hence in the case of St. Ethelbert 
it is clear that there were at least two versions as early as that 
time. But Br alludes distinctly to another version: ‘Et sicut 
quaedam aliae referuntur historiae in juvenem regem Ethelber- 
tum,” etc.* He then proceeds to give a brief account that varies 
from his own long narration, from NLA, and from V2. 

But this part of V2 in itself is not a consistent whole. The 
incident of the beheading of the corpse and the miracle wrought 
by the head is not written in the main body of the text, but 
inserted by a contemporary hand in a space intended originally 
for an illustration.® That it is an interpolation is shown by a 


1 By HorsTMANN (Oxford, 1901), who attributes the original collection to John of Tyne- 
mouth (I, pp. ix, xxxiii ff.). 

2Gir. Camb., Opera, Rolls Series, 1861, I, 378, 415, 416,421. The Vita S,. Ethelberti was 
known to the Bollandists, who, in preferring Br, printed also the chief variations between 
the two (ibid., 1863, III, 407-20). The differences seem to be unimportant. 

3 See also Part I, pp. 6, 7, above. 

4TwyYsDEN, Historiae Anglicanae Scriptores X (London, 1652), col. 751, ll. 67 ff. This 
account contains a feature peculiar to itself. See p. 21, below. 

5 The illustration may have been erased (although I see no sign of erasure), as this 
page (fol. 20) is the only one on which a drawing is lacking. The text from suscepit to 
sequeretur (V, 24, ll. 38, 39) is crowded into the margin. From [P]orro to Herefordensi it 
(11. 39-57) is written in the place of the illustration. A space is left for the P which was 
evidently to have been illuminated. 
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discrepancy: the inserted passage states that the saint’s head was 
revealed by a miracle and enshrined at Hereford, but that the 
burial-place of his body is unknown; the text itself says nothing 
of the head, but tells how Humbert demanded the body from Offa 
and buried it honorably at Lichfield, whence it was subsequently 
translated to Hereford.’ This addition is much shorter than the 
accounts in Br and NLA and varies in its details. It may belong 
to the St. Albans legend upon which V2 was perhaps based, but 
is more probably drawn from a fourth source to which the compiler 
had not access.” It is clear at least that he had abundant material 
from which to choose. Judging from the extant versions, we may 
conclude that the substance of the legend contained little more 
than a detailed description of the martyrdom, together with certain 
miraculous prognostications and accompaniments and a brief 
allusion to the punishment of the wicked queen. 

2. However, V2 departs from the other accounts in several 
important particulars: 

a) The queen does not succeed in persuading Offa; hence, is 
alone guilty of the crime.’ 

b) There is no mention of the traitor Winebertus (Guymber- 
tus, Gwymbertus) who in Br and NLA actually does the deed.‘ 

c) In V2 Ethelbert is thrown through a trap-door into a deep 
pit and smothered by the bed-clothes and curtains thrown upon 
him, while in NLA he is bound and then beheaded in the king’s 
presence’ (in Br his head is brought to the king and queen). 

d) In V2 the queen is banished by Offa to a remote and soli- 
tary place and is there attacked by robbers for her wealth and 


1Cf. V, 24, ll. 40-57, and 25, LI. 25-33. 


2It seems unlikely that he would have omitted this opportunity to blacken Cynethryth’s 
character still further, if he had known of the incident. 

3Cf. V, 23, ll. 43, 44, and 51; and NLA, I, 415, ll. 2 ff. Her alleged excuse in all three 
cases is that Ethelbert, as soon as he is married, will try to dethrone his father-in-law. In 
V2alone she adds the detail: ‘ Et te cupit iam senescentem, cum sit juvenis et elegans, de 
regno supplantando precipitare; et posterum suorum, immo et multorum, ut iactitat, quos 
regnis et possessionibus uiolenter et iniuste spoliasti, iniurias uindicare. In cuius rei fidem 
michi a meis amicis significatum est, quod regis Karoli multis muneribus et nunciis ocultis 
intermeantibus, implorat ad hoc patrocinium: se spondens ei fore tributarium.” (V, 23, 1. 
%—24, 1.3.) This is especially interesting in view of the probability that Charlemagne may 
have protected East Anglian exiles (HADDAN AND Stusss, III, 487, 488 with note). 

4Cf. NLA, I, 415, ll, 34-41, and 416, ll, 29-31, with Br, col. 751, ll. 34-39 and 54-60. 

5Cf. V, 24, Il. 23-57, with NLA, I, 416, ll. 11, 17, 18, 29-81, and Br, col. 751, ll. 57-61. 
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murdered by being thrown into her own well,’ while according to 
Br and NLA she dies after three months, apparently mad; at 
least, being driven by a demon to bite out her own tongue.’ 

It is noteworthy that Br and NLA, while they relate practi- 
cally the same details in almost the same order, yet show no 
resemblances in language. They are indeed so different as to 
suggest at once that they represent two separate translations from 
the same source (an English account?). If this be true, it may 
explain some of the variations in V2, while the compiler’s 
anxiety to glorify his hero may account for the clearing of Offa 
entirely from any share in the murder. The meaning of the 
other variations will be discussed in connection with Cynethryth.’ 

3. The only early evidence for the martyrdom is the bare 
statement in the Chronicle that Offa had Ethelbert beheaded. 
With one exception the later chroniclers up to the end of the 
twelfth century, who mention the event, agree in laying the 
entire blame upon Offa. The one exception is Florence of Wor- 
cester, who (before 1118) says of St. Ethelbert: 


Z¥gelberhtus ... . Offae, praepotentis regis Merciorum, detestanda 
jussione, suaeque conjugis Cynethrythe reginae nefaria persuasione, 
regno vitaque privatus est capitis abscissione.‘ 


This quotation shows plainly that the legend of Cynethryth’s 
participation in the murder existed at least as early as the 
beginning of the twelfth century. But Ethelbert was regarded 
as a saint and martyr certainly a hundred years earlier, for in the 
Hyde Register (dated not long after the year 1000) we find under 
the heading, “Her cy3 ymbe pa Halgan pe on Angel Cynne 
Restad,”® the entry: 


Donne rested sancte Hdelbyrht zt pam bisceopstole et Hereforda 
neah peere 64 pzege.° 


1She alone digs a pit for Ethelbert. Perhaps here the change was suggested by the 
biblical idea, “‘ He that digs a pit for another,” etc. 

2Cf. V, 25, ll. 10-21, with NLA, I, 416, 1. 43—417, 1. 5, and with Br, col. 752, ll. 23-29. 

3 See pp. 20 ff., 26 ff., below. 

4 Chronicon ex Chronicis (Eng. Hist. Soc., 1848), I, 62, 63, an. 793. Florence may have 
been influenced in his attitude by Offa’s donations to Worcester (Brrcu, I, 187, 209, 261). On 
this point cf. STEVENSON’S Asser’, 205, n. 2. 


5 Liber Vitae ( Hampshire Record Soc.), 1892, 83. 6 Ibid., 89. 
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From this it is clear that some legend of St. Ethelbert was 
known as early as the end of the tenth century; but as to its 
character, the date of its origin, and its historic basis, evidence is 
lacking. 

4. At this point, however, mention must be made of another 
legend, that of St. Kenelm, which shows a curious relationship to 
the story of Ethelbert. The resemblances are these: 

a) Each saint, by the ambition and malice of a wicked kins- 
woman, was treacherously lured to his :‘eath and beheaded.’ 

b) The murderess in each case perished miserably by super- 
natural intervention.’ 

c) Each saint had divine foreknowledge of his death in a 
dream or vision in which a beautiful tree was cut down and he 
himself was turned into a bird and flew up a column of light to 
heaven.* 


1Cf. NLA, I, 415, ll. 2 ff., and IT, 110, ll. 5 ff. 


2The death of Offa's queen is prophesied, in Br, by her daughter, as follows: “‘ Et primo 
de filio suo Egfrido per triennium non victuro regnoque ipsius non stabiliendo. De ipsa 
eciam regina turpi morte in brevi moritura, & ultra tres menses non victura, & ante mortem 
suam daemonibus arripienda, & linguam suam dentibus propriis corrodenda. Quae omnia 
sicut praedicta fuerant postea evenerunt” (col. 752, ll. 23-29); in NLA: “pleraque matri 
sue futura predixit, que sibi postmodum contigisse manifestum fuit. *Triennio, inquit, post 
hune diem non viuet filius tuus, nec stabilietur regnum illius. Tu autem ipsa plus quam 
mensibus tribus in confessione dei non viues, et linguam tuam, a demonio vexata corro- 
de[n]s, morte pessima morieris; ruet iuuentus filii tui, nec diu viuet Egfridus post mortem 
Ethelberti’’ (I, 416, 1. 42—417, 1. 5). 

The death of Quendrida is described in Br: ‘Cum autem impiissima Quendreda eodem 
tempore quocorpus fraternum sic cum gaudio ad ecclesiam W yNCHECUMBE translatum foret, 
circa incantationes, ut communiter dicitur, cum illo psalmo psalterii Deus laudem, vacaret, 
manifesta divina ultione pupillae amborum oculorum ejus super ipsum psalterium (quod 
in memoriam rei gestae in dicta ecclesia monasterii WyNCHECUMBE usque hodie servatur) a 
capite evolabant. Quae sic excaecata, & post multos cruciatus pessima morte defuncta, 
pluribus ac locis sepulta, nusquam remanere potuit, donec angelica revelatione in quandam 
semotam profunditatem miserabiliter projecta fuit ” (col. 778, ll. 18-30); in NLA: “ Stabat 
tune Quendreda in solario quodam, et multitudinem respiciens cum triumpho fraterne 
glorie venientem, ira et indignatione cepit tabescere. Accepto autem psalterio, quaodam 
prestigio, non cantare pro illo studuit sed incantare contra illum centesimum octauum 
psalmum, quatinus a fine ad caput, ab vitimo versu ad primum peruertendo eum, fraterne 
felicitati efficeret perniciosum. Veruntamen in ipsam redundauit, deo volente, maledictum 
suum. Cum enim a fine ascendendo hunc versum volueret ore venefico ‘hoc opus eorum qui 
detrahunt mihi apud dominum,’ continuo sibi vtrique oculi suis sedibus extirpati, super 
ipsam quam legebat paginam ceciderunt. Adhuc autem ipsum psalterium argento paratum, 
huius correptionis cruore maculatum, prebet iudicium. Ipsa vero infelix post paululum 
interiit. Quam ferunt nec in ecclesia nec in campo sepultam posse teneri; sed quendam 
infantem lucidissimum apparentem cuidam iussisse in quodam profundo loco semoto eam 
proiici” (ibid., IT, 112, ll. 17-82). 


3Cf. NLA, I, 413, 1. 388—414, 1. 15, and IT, 110, ll. 12-21. Geratp pe Barri’s Vita S. 
Ethelberti has only the vision of a falling house (Gir. Camb., Opera, III, 413, §5, and 415, 
§(d), which in the Ethelbert (not the Kenelm) immediately precedes (NLA, I, 413, ll. 33-38). 
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Passing by less striking resemblances,’ we are bound to con- 
clude that the legend of the one saint has borrowed from the 
other; or, it may be, that each has borrowed features belonging 
originally to the other. 

The source of the Kenelm legend is as obscure as that of 
Ethelbert. No Kenelm is mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle; but 


a Cynehelm, princeps’ or dux,*’ and once a Cenelm called filius 


regis,’ signs various charters during the reign of Coenuulf between 
the years 798 and 811; and one of these charters (the last) is 
signed also by Quoendryd, filia regis.’ Legend is obviously 
wrong in representing Kenelm as only seven years old at the time 
of his death, if this occurred in 819;° he must have been at least 
twenty-one, and probably more; even if he died before Coenuulf, 
he must have been at least thirteen.’ 

That a legend of St. Kenelm existed as early as the year 1000 
is shown by the Hyde Register, “ponne rested sancte Kenelm 
cynebearn on pinclescumbe;’’* that Kenelm and Quoendryd were 
indeed the children of Coenuulf seems clear from the fact that 
both charters in which they are so called are preserved in very 
early copies, one almost contemporary and one indorsed in the 
tenth or early eleventh century; that the two legends were con- 
fused is shown not only in NLA, but also in the Peterborough 
Chronicle, in which occurs the statement : 

Kenwulfus rex Merciorum obiit, relicto filio septenni Kenelmo, qui 
fraude uxoris et nutricii sui in sylva martyrizatur.’ 


1Such as the column of light from the tomb (NLA, I, 417, ll. 17-23, 41-43, and 418, 1.1; 
and IT, 111, ll. 13, 14) which is found in other saints’ legends; and the fountain of healing 
water, which is also common, but is told in NLA only of Kenelm (II, 112, ll. 1-3). Br also 
relates this of Kenelm (col. 778, ll. 15-17), but V2 tells it of Ethelbert (24, ll. 40-55) and uses 
in this connection the incident of the head rolling on the ground and giving sight to a blind 
man, which is similar to a detail in the Ethelbert of NLA (I, 417, ll. 11-17 and 38, 39). 

2Brreca, I, Nos. 308, 335. 

3 Ibid., Nos. 313, 314, 316 (Kynhelm), 321 (Cynhelm), 322,326 (Cynhelm), 338 (Cynhelmus) 339. 

4 Ibid., No. 296. 5 Ibid., No, 339. 

6 Cf. Sax. Chron., and FLORENCE OF WORCESTER, I, 65, an, 819. 

7Thecharters cover thirteen years, from 798 to 811. King Alfred’s name is attached to 
charters of 853, 854, when he was only four or five years old (ibid., II, Nos. 467, 468, 469). 

8 Liber Vitae, 92. The alliterative word cynebearn, which also appears in the English 
couplet quoted first in J (fol. 140) and in CM (I, 373), suggests that the legend may have 
existed at that time in poetic form. 

®8Chronicon Angliae Petriburgense (ed. GiLEs, London, 1845), p. 12, an. 819. The words 
that I italicize must mean that Cynethryth or Quendrida was regarded by this chronicler as 
Coenuulf’s wife. 
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5. The most obvious source of confusion at once suggests 
itself in the resemblance between the two names Cynethryth and 
Quoenthryth, both of which seem to have been Latinized as 
Quendrida; and, indeed, a clear case of this seems to be deducible 
from a suspected charter, quoted by William of Malmesbury,’ in 
which in the year 798 an abbess Kinedrip, with the consent of 
her carissimis cognatis Ethelburh’ and Celfled (A¢lfled?), grants 
certain lands to Kenelm, who is here called king. The associa- 
tion of these three names seems to indicate that the abbess 
alluded to is thought of as Offa’s queen, who is thus also asso- 
ciated with St. Kenelm. 

The next question that arises is whether, in the absence of all 
evidence as to the date and substratum of truth in each legend, 
it is possible to decide whether the one is a mere reflection—a 
duplication—of the other; or whether it may be believed that 
each had an independent origin and that gradually, because of a 
certain likeness between them, the two were drawn together. It 
may be somewhat confidently asserted that the Kenelm story 
shows too many peculiar features to be a mere reflection;* but 
also, on the other hand, that if any reason could be found for 
attaching the blame of Ethelbert’s death to Cynethryth, in a 
measure or altogether, the Kenelm legend, whatever its source, 
would have furthered the process, and perhaps in turn have been 
affected by the Ethelbert legend. 

But in the attachment of the blame lies the whole difficulty; 
and as neither the Ethelbert nor the Kenelm legend gives any 


clue as to the way in which the queen became implicated, we 
must turn to the first part of the text, the account of the exiled 
princess Drida, for the explanation. 


1 Adami de Domerham Hist. de Reb. Gest. Glaston. (ed. HEARNE, Oxford, 1727), I, 65, 67. 
This document is generally regarded as spurious, although the writer claims that he trans- 
lated it as well as he could from an English source. 

2An Ethelburge appears in the questionable Chertsey charter (Brrcu, I, No. 251) among 
Offa's daughters; but the Zthelburg, abbess of Fladbury, who is named in the charters, 
seems to have been the daughter of an Alfred, and kinswoman of Alfred of the Huiccii 
(ibid., Nos, 238, 217). 

3The most striking of these is the incident of the white bird that carried the scroll with 
the English inscription announcing Kenelm’s death to the pope, and dropped it upon the 
altar. This was known at the beginning of the twelfth century, being quoted by FLORENCE 
or WorcEsTER (Eng. Hist. Soc., 1848, I, 65, an. 819), and by WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY (De 
Gest. Reg. Ang. [Rolls Series, 1887], I, 95, 262, 263). 
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B. The sources of the tale of the exiled princess. 

1. Suchier’ first pointed out in detail a resemblance noted by 
Kemble’ between the narratives of Drida and of Thrytho in 
Before discussing the point, it will be con- 
set the Latin and English side by side: 


Beowulf, 1931-57. 
venient perhaps to 


Beowulf, 1931-57. 
Mod Prydo weg, 
fremu folces cweén, 
firen ondrysne ; nz- 
nig pet dorste déor 
genepan sweesra ge- 
sida, nefne sin fréa, 
het hire an dzges 
éagum starede; ac 
him weel-bende weo- 
tode tealde hand- 
gewriPene; hrape 
seopdan wees efter 
mund-gripe méce 
gebinged, pet hit 
scéaden-mzl scyran 
moste, cwealm-bealu 
cydan. Ne bid swyle 
cewénlic péaw idese 
to efnanne, Péah de 
hio znlicu sy, pzette 
freodu-webbe féores 
onseece efter lige- 
torne léofne mannan. 
Hiru pet onhdhs- 
nod{e] Hemminges 
mzg. Ealo-drin- 
cende dder sedan, 
peet hio leod-bealewa 
l#s gefremede,inwit- 
nida, syddan zxrest 
weard gyfen gold- 
hroden geongum 
cempan, #delum 


1P, v. B., Beitr., IV, 500 ff. 
2 Beowulf, 1837, pp. xxxv, xxxvi. 


V 2, 12, ll. 32-57; 13, ll. 1-6. 

Diebus itaque sub eisdem regnante in Francia 
Karolo Rege magno ac uictoriosissimo, quedam 
puella facie uenusta, sed mente nimis inhonesta, 
ipsi regi consanguinea, pro quodam quod patra- 
uerat crimine flagiciosissimo, addicta est iudicia- 
liter morti ignominiose, uerum ob regie dignitatis 
reuerentiam, igni uel ferro tradenda non iudicatur, 
sed in nauicula armamentis carente apposit[a], 
uictu tenui, uentis et mari, eorumque ambiguis 
casibus exponitur condempnata. Que diu uariis‘ 
procellis exagitata, tandem fortuna trahente, 
litori Britonum est appulsa, et cum in terra sub- 
iecta potestati Regis Offe memorata cimba appli- 
cuisset, conspectui regis protinus presentatur. 
Interogata autem quenam esset, respondens 
patria lingua affirmauit, se Karolo Regi Fran- 
corum fuisse consanguinitate propinquam, Drid- 
amque nominatam, sed per tirannidem quorun- 
dam ignobilium quorum nuptias ne degeneraret, 
spreuit, tali fuisse discrimini adiudicatam, abor- 
tisque lacrimis addidit dicens, “Deus autem qui 
innocentes a laqueis insidiantium liberat, me 
captiuam ad alas tue proteccionis, O Regum 
serenissime, feliciter transmisit, vt meum infor- 
tunium in auspicium fortunatum transmutetur et 
beatior in exilio quam in natali patria, ab omni 
predicer posteritate.” Rex autem uerborum su- 
orum ornatum et eloquentiam, et corporis puel- 
laris cultum, et elegantiam [pendens],’ motus 
pietate, precepit ut ad comitissam Marcelline 
matrem suam tucius duceretur alenda, ac mitius 
sub tam honeste matrone custodia, donec regium 
mandatum audiret confouenda. Puelle igitur 
3 MS apposito. 

4 Written twice. 


5 Pendens inserted by Wats; MS Claud. E IV has considerans in the margin (fol. 89a). 
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Beowulf 
diore sySdan hio Of- 
fan flet ofer fealone 
fod be feeder lare 
side gesohte; Szer 
hio syddan well in 
gum-stdle, gode 
mere, lif-gesceafta 
lifigende bréac, hiold 
heah-lufan wid he- 
lera brego, ealles 
mon-cynnes, mine 
gefrege, pone se- 
lestan bi s#m tweéo- 
num,eormen-cynnes. 


V2 

infra paucos dies, macie et palloreper alimenta 
depulsis, rediit decor pristinus, ita ut mulierum 
pulcherima censeretur. Sed cito in uerba iactan- 
tie et elacionis, secundum patrie sue consue- 
tudinem, prorumpens, domine sue comitisse que 
materno affectu eam dulciter educauerat, molesta 
nimis fuit, ipsam procaciter contempnendo. Sed 
comitissa, pro amore filii sui regis, omnia pacien- 
ter tolerauit; licet et ipsa dicta puella, inter 
comitem et comitissam uerba discordie seminas- 
set. Una igitur dierum cum rex ipsam causa 
uisitacionis adiens, uerbis consolatoriis alloque- 
retur, incidit in retia amoris illius; erat enim iam 
species illius concupiscibilis. Clamdestino igitur 
ac repentino matrimonio ipsam sibi inconsultis 
patre et matre, necnon et magnatibus suis uni- 
uersis, copulauit. Unde uterque parentum, dolore 
ac tedio in etate senili contabescens dies uite 
abreuiando, sue mortis horam lugubriter antici- 
parunt; sciebant enim ipsam mulierculam fuisse, 
et regalibus amplexibus prorsus indignam ; per- 
pendebantque iam iam (ueraciss) ueracissime, non 
sine causa exilio lacrimabili, ipsam ut predictum 
est, fuisse conde{m]pnatam. 


With due allowance for the difference in scale, the general 


resemblance of the stories, together with the identity of the 
name, is sufficient to indicate a relation between them. There is 
occasionally even a certain likeness of phrase. But the differ- 
ences and ambiguities are important. 

Of the two versions in Beowulf, taking as nearest to V 2, ll. 
1931-44 together with Il. 1947-51 (syddan ... . gesdhte) as a 
summary of the episode immediately preceding Thrytho’s marriage 
to Offa, we find the following difficulties in the way of accepting 
the identity of the tales: 

a) Beowulf, ll. 1931-47, seems to imply that the heroine had 
ahabit of killing all the men who looked at her, both before and 


after her marriage, until Hemming’s kinsman stopped the prac- 

tice. In V2, Drida is accused of only two crimes, the one for 

which she was banished, which is not described, and the murder 
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of St. Ethelbert, for which no motive of “pretended insult,” as in 
Beowulf, is suggested. 

b) L. 1948 seems to describe the formal bestowal of a bride 
rather than a clandestine marriage with an outcast who had been 
banished for crime. Compare the description of a bride in 
ll. 2024, 2025: 

Sio gehaten [wees], 
geong, gold-hroden, gladum suna Frdédan. 

c) The phrase, “sdelum diore” (1. 1949), becomes ironic 
when taken in connection with V 2, wherein the compiler obvi- 
ously sneers at the heroine for her pride of race.’ 

d) The expression, “be fader lare” (1. 1950), is as easily 
interpreted to mean that she went at her father’s bidding (per- 
haps with him) as that he sent her into exile. 

e) “Offan flet . ... side gesdhte” (ll. 1949, 1951) seems 
rather to imply a definite destination than a chance ending toa 
wandering in a rudderless boat. 

Of these objections the most serious are the first and second. 
The third can be answered by the simple statement that, what- 
ever her crime, and character in the eyes of the compiler, Drida 
was still of the lineage of Charlemagne, who was indeed probably 
her father,’ though this is not stated in V 2; while the fourth and 
fifth are too ambiguous to tell much either way. 

A partial answer may be made to the second point, in that in 
several versions of the tale in which a daughter is turned adrift 
by her father, or flees to escape a hated marriage, she wears a 
beautiful robe, which is indeed her wedding dress.’ 

The prime objection may be met in part by the fact that in 
V 2 Drida is described as full of mischief and malice,‘ and that 
the compiler has left the character of her early crime (or crimes) 
vague, except in that he declares it punishable by death; and, 


1Cf. especially V, 23, 1. 27, ‘‘superbiens eo quod ex stirpe Karoli originem duxerat.” 

2See p. 28, below. 

3It is especially prominent in Emaré (ed. Ritson, Ancient Engleish Metrical Romancees 
(London, 1802), IT, 204, 11. 80-180, 242, 243, 270; in some cases the girl takes much treasure with 
her (cf. Sucnrer, La Manékine [ Paris, 1884], pp. xxix ff.). 

4See the Latin on p. 19, above, in regard to Offa’s parents; compare also “inexorabili 
odio uiros memoratos (Humbertus and Unwona) persequebatur, tendens eis muscipulas 
muliebres” ( V, 23, ll. 27, 28 and 42-48.) Cf. Br., col. 750, 1. 48, “‘ muliebri plena tam hastutia 
quam malicia.” 
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again, that the motive of ‘“‘pretended insult” is at least suggested 
in another version of the Ethelbert story mentioned by Bromton: 

Et sicut quaedam aliae referuntur historiae in juvenem regem Ethel- 
bertum forma insignem petulantes oculos incesta regina uxor Offae 
conjecit, quem quia nullatenus ad consensum inclinare valuit, tanquam 
uxor Putefar secunda, Josephum alterum in Ethelberto reperiens, quasi 
vipera aculeis exagitata totum virus evomuit in vindictam; sicque mater 
filiae invidens, & propter repulsam tanti viri quasi confusa plurimum 
erubescens, vitam viri sancti morte crudeli muliebri malicia statuit 
terminare.’ 

In this state of affairs it is possible to believe that the queen, 
in urging the murder upon Offa, reversed the situation and made 
pretense of insult, as did the stepmother in the Dolopathos of 
Johannes de Alta Silva and the stories based upon it.’ 

2. At this point it is necessary to examine more particularly 
the differences between the two accounts given in Beowulf, with 
the hope of getting more light upon the peculiarities of the Drida 
version itself. 

Scholars seem to be generally agreed that ll. 1944-57 repre- 
sent the true and primitive form of the story;’ also, that the 
Thrytho whose nature was so altered by marriage was none other 
than a valkyrie, whose attitude toward her suitors was similar to 
that of Hermuthruda‘ and Brunhild,’ whose practice it was to kill 
suitors. 


According to this view, the original story may be summed up 
as follows: the fierce queen, who at her father’s command 
crossed the sea and was given gold-adorned to the young hero 
Offa, after her marriage became so changed in nature that she 
brought about fewer deaths among the people, but, on the con- 


1Br., col. 751, 1. 67—col. 752, 1. 9. Cf. V, 23, 1. 48: “‘uirws sue malicie truculenter, 
euomuit.”’ 


2Ed, OESTERLEY (Strassburg, 1873), 33, 11. 28 ff. 

3P. vu. B., Beitr., IV. 508, 509; Quell. u. Forsch., LXII, 229, 230. 

*Saxo describes the demeanor of Hermuthruda as follows: ‘“Sciebat namque, eam 
non modo pudicicia celibem, sed eciam insolencia atrocem, proprios semper exosam procos, 
amatoribus suis ultimum irrogasse supplicium, adeo ut ne unus quidem e multis exstaret, 
qui procacionis eius penas capite non luisset” (ed. HoLp., 101, 1. 39—102, 1. 3). Cf. also 102, 
%6, 27, and 106, 6-19, and Ourrk, “ Kild. til Sakses Oldhistorie,”” Aarbeger f. Nord. Oldk. og 
Hist., 11, Rekke, 7. Bind, 1.-2. Hefte, 93, 94.) 

5In the Nibelungenlied, see especially stanzas 326, 327. Sucnrer (P.v. B., Beitr., IV, 
508, n. 2) gives several references for the practice in other countries. 
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trary, was of good report and held in as great honor as her 
husband himself. 

The place of this Thrytho in Germanic mythology has been 
in a measure ascertained. She seems to be the same as the Norse 
Dridr who with Hildr is mentioned as a valkyrie in a poem 
formerly considered a part of the Grimnismdl.' As Thor's 
daughter she personified strength pure and simple; as the 
daughter of Thor and Sif, perhaps, according to Mogk, “die trei- 
bende Kraft des Erdbodens, die der Donnergott durch seine 
Umarmung mit der neuerwachten Erde ins Leben gerufen hat.” 

The only bearing which this mythological interpretation seems 
to have upon the Beowulf passage is in its suggestion that the 
original meaning of the latter was perhaps that Offa was strong 
enough to tame the very goddess of strength herself.’ And if we 
may reason from the analogy of Brunhild (in the Nibelungenlied) 
and of Hermuthruda (although the latter indeed foregoes her 
practice in the case of Amleth), we may conclude that if Offa had 
not proved the stronger, he himself would have been slain. But 
this interpretation only removes the primitive Thrytho version 
farther from the tale of Drida, with which, at best, its chief point 
of contact is 1. 1950. 

The later version of the story may be summed up as follows: 
the fierce queen, who at her father’s command crossed the sea and 
was given gold-adorned to the young hero Offa, continued after 
her marriage her practice of killing all the “dear companions,” 
except her husband, who so much as ventured to look at her, until 
Offa stopped her career of crime. 

Whether or not this later version be considered a part of the 
original poem, introduced by way of contrast to Hygd, or as in 
itself an interpolation, it seems to me highly probable that we owe 
the introduction of the primitive version to the fact that the 
second hand in the MS begins with mdste (1. 1939). The new 
scribe wrote four lines more of the story, then an abrupt conclu- 


1 Corp. Poet. Bor., I, 75, 1. 19. 
2MoGkK in PAUL’s Grundriss (Strassburg, 1900), III, 358, 359, 361. See also MEYER, 
German. Myth., 177, 203. 
3The only story that seems to be told of Priidr, her abduction by the dwarf Alf (Alvis), 
during Thor’s absence, and the punishment of the dwarf (MoGk, 359), can have nothing to 
do with Offa. 
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sion that gives no details as to the outcome (1. 1944), following 
this by an outline of another version that he knew—one that was 
told among ‘“ale-drinkers”’—in which he adds to a summary of 
Thrytho’s career, a brief summary of her husband’s.’ 

This interpretation of the passage does not ascribe to the 
second copyist any great degree of invention, in supposing that 
he strung together a few descriptive phrases, which might easily 
in many instances have been taken directly from the ‘ale- 
drinkers’” version.’- The lines from 1945 to 1962 seem to me 
almost as devoid of poetic spirit as they could well be, and are 
obviously of the nature of a summary, with obscure allusions that 
would need no explanation to an audience familiar with the story. 

For the difference between these two versions, which existed 
as early as the eighth century and perhaps much earlier, I cannot 
offer an explanation;‘ but I believe that it is possible to show 
that a later interpretation — i. e., misinterpretation—of the second 
version (ll. 1931-34 and perhaps 1947-51, as common to both 
accounts ) in connection with a certain historical occurrence might 
explain the transference of the tale from O1 and its attachment 
to Cynethryth, the wife of O 2. 

3. There is good reason for holding that the history of Offa’s 
daughter Eadburg, which is probably in the main true,’ furnishes 
the clue to the attribution of the crime of murder to the innocent 
Cynethryth. This idea is suggested somewhat vaguely by Mallen- 
hoff,” and perhaps implied by Earle.’ At least, the general 
resemblance in the character of the tales is evident. According 
to Asser, Offa’s daughter, the haughty Eadburg, pursued a career 


1 Does this word perhaps imply that the following account was the more popular and 
widespread of the two? 

2See Part I, pp. 27 ff. above. 

3 Note, too, the suggestion of hearsay in the conventional ‘‘ mine gefrmege” (1. 1955). 

‘TEN BRINK suggests (Quell. u. Forsch., LXII, 229-31, with note) that this may have 
been due to the resemblance between the names Thrytho and Osthryth (Ostryé, Sax. Chron., 
MS Laud, an. 697), the latter being that of a Mercian queen who was killed by her own 
people in 697. 

5It is related by Asser, writing probably within fifty years of the woman’s death (STE- 
VENSON, pp. lxxi-lxxiv), on the authority of King Alfred himself, who knew people who had 
seen Eadburg in her old age. Mr. Stevenson finds no reason for discrediting the tale (ibid., 
205, n. 2, 206). 

6 Beovulf, 76. 

7He mentions in connection with Cynethryth the crimes related of Eadburg and adds: 
“This story seems to pursue the family of Offa” (The Deeds of Beowulf (Oxford, 1892], 174). 
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of crime until upon the death of her husband, who drank the 
poison she intended for another, she was forced to flee and escaped 
in a boat with much treasure. Arriving at the court of Charle- 
magne, she was there offered marriage, but continued her evil life 
and came to a miserable end as a beggar. 

While in its main outline the story as I have told it shows a 


certain parallel to the early career of Drida, it contains so many 


differences of detail as, at first glance, to obscure the real likeness, 
These differences I shall deal with in another connection; and 
proceed to the reasons for holding that this true history, if it did 
not give rise to a fiction about St. Ethelbert, at least supplied false 
circumstances to take the place of the true ones long forgotten. 

The story of Eadburg arose between 802 and 893 ( Beorhtric 
died in 802; according to the Sax. Chron. in 800). The legend 
of St. Ethelbert arose between 794 and 1000; the legend of St. 
Kenelm, between 819 (821) and 1000. The story of Thrytho 
was in circulation in the eighth century, perhaps much earlier, 
and was copied in its present double form about the year 900. 

From this comparison it is clear that the Eadburg story, with 
its limit @ quo between the supposed dates of the martyrdom of 
the two saints, is known to have existed more than a hundred 
years before the earliest allusion to legends of these saints. 
Hence, in regard to date, it is easily possible for the Eadburg 
story to have been a link in the development of the Thrytho tale 
into the Drida story, if other evidence of this appear. 

Considering that the Thrytho story was certainly known at the 
time when the Eadburg story came into existence, I find the 
parallelism between Asser’s' account and Beowulf, 1931-44, 
significant : 

a) “Mod Drydo weg, fremu folces cwén” is very similar to the 
description of Eadburg: “more paterno tyrannice vivere coepit.” 
b) Thrytho committed various murders as did Eadburg.’ 

c) Thrytho attacked the “swsra gesida;” Eadburg began 
“omnem hominem execrari quem Beorhtric diligeret ;’’ i. e., both 
women were especially hostile to their husbands’ friends. 


1Cap. 14, 15 (ed. STEVENSON, pp. 12-14). 
2, . . . et omnes, quos posset, ad regem accusare, et ita aut vita aut potestate per insl- 
dias privare, Et si a rege illud impetrare non posset, veneno eos necabat.” 
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d) In both cases the career of wickedness appears to have 
been cut short abruptly. 

In brief, we have in each case the criminal career of a tyranni- 
cal princess, with special reference to her murders of her hus- 
band’s friends, connected with exile or, at least, a journey across 
the sea. 

Now, if we can imagine both these episodes living on side by 
side, with less and less definiteness as to names and dates, there 
might have come a time when people, hearing that Thrytho was 
the wife of an Offa, and that she wickedly murdered any “dear 
man” who looked upon her, and knowing from the Saxon 
Chronicle, if from no other source, that Offa had beheaded Ethel- 
bert, might have begun to wonder whether Thrytho were not 
responsible for this crime. Further, having in mind the tale of 
Eadburg, Offa’s daughter, who undoubtedly murdered her hus- 
band’s dear companions, among them one that he loved especially, 
they might easily have formed the conclusion that the special 
dilectissimus was Ethelbert and that he was really murdered by 
Queen Thrytho. If this process took place during the tenth cen- 
tury, the legend of St. Ethelbert (as well as that of St. Kenelm) 
might well have been developed by the year 1000. 

But this hypothesis which suggests an explanation for the 
parallelisms is not unsupported by facts : 

a) Simeon of Durham’ in repeating Asser’s story alters 
“omnem hominem execrari, quem Beorhtric diligeret, et omnia 
odibilia Deo et hominibus facere et omnes quos posset, ad regem 
accusare, et ita aut vita aut potestate per insidias privare. Et si a 
rege illud impetrare non posset, veneno eos necabat,” to ‘omnes 
teligiosos viros ad regem semper accusare non cessavit, et ita 
maledicta virum suum constrinxit blanditiis.” This change 
seems to show that the religious element had intruded into the 
story at least as early as the first half of the twelfth century. 
> is contrary to the tenor of Beowulf 
(especially 1. 1944); but agrees with the demeanor of the king in 
the legends of St. Ethelbert; i. e., the history of Eadburg serves 
to explain the chief point of departure between the accounts of 


b) “Ad regem accusare’ 


! Opera (Rolls Series, 1885), IT, 66. 
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Thrytho and of Drida. Thrytho killed her husband’s friends; 
Eadburg accused them to the king, and when she could not 
procure their death in this way, slew them with poison; Drida 
accused St. Ethelbert to the king and so caused his martyrdom, 
or (in V 2), failing to persuade the king, killed him herself. 

c) Eadburg fled into exile “cum innumerabilibus thesauris;”' 
Drida was “mulier auara” and must have carried much treasure 
with her when she was exiled, in that she was killed by robbers 
for her wealth (“auro ef argento quo multum (h)abundabat 
spoliata”).’? Thrytho too was gold-hroden, though probably in 
quite a different sense.’ 

That the likeness between the two stories was recognized in 
later times appears in several ways. Richard of Cirencester 
(fourteenth century) changes Asser’s “more paterno tyrannice 
vivere” of Eadburg, to “materna tyrannide incitata.”‘ John 
Hardyng (fifteenth century) in his poetical Chronicle attributes 
to “Edburge (Eburge) of Mers” the murder of Albert (=St. 
Ethelbert) as well as of Beorhtric.° Again, Higden (fourteenth 
century) followed by both his translators, confuses the tale of the 
martyrdom with the murder of Aithelred of Northumbria who 


married Offa’s other daughter A®lfled® (in V 2,' she is said to 
have been the bride of Ethelbert). The chief significance of 
this confusion lies perhaps in its showing the ease with which 
family relationships were altered in the attachment and localiza- 
tion of a legend.* 

This relation between the three tales suffices to show that 


Thrytho’s killing the swesra gesida through lige-torne, might 
have developed into the tale ot Drida’s crimes, interpreted to 


1 ASSER, cap. 15, 1. 3 (STEVENSON, p. 13). 2 V, 25, ll. 17-19. 3 See p. 20, above. 

4 Speculum Historiale de Gest. Reg. Angl. (Rolls Series, 1863), I, 260. 

5 Ed. Exuts (London, 1812), 189-91. 

6 Polychronicon (Rolls Series, 1876), VI, 268, 270, 272, 278, 280. 7 V, 23, 1. 35. 

8 The confusion in later times is endless. Higden (followed by Hardyng in several 
MSS) substitutes Ethelburg for Eadburg. Whether this blunder arose from the mistake in 
connection with the abbess of Fladbury (see p. 17, n. 2, above), or from the legend of St. 
Ethelburga is uncertain. The latter in NLA (I, 419 ff.) is called the daughter of an Offa, 
and further was so persecuted by her father for her steadfast refusal to marry that she had 
to flee (cf. the marriage story in V1; only, in the case of St. Ethelburga, it is not clear whom 
she was to marry). But in NLA, the parentage of another St. Ethelburga is confused with 
that of St. Edburga (NLA, I, 308). And so the process continues until the extrication of 
the original elements seems hopeless. 
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refer especially to the murder of St. Ethelbert’ (this in Br, 
clearly, through lige-torne) , attached to the historic Cynethryth, 
through a partial identity of name, and by a confusion of a 
similar killing of swa@sra gesida told of Eadburg, Offa’s daughter,” 
the development being doubtless hastened by the parallel legend 
of Quendrida and St. Kenelm. 

If, then, the Thrytho tale had by the twelfth century become so 
modified by the Eadburg story as to be the chief source of the Ethel- 
bert legends, the fact that V2 departs from the versions of Br 
(and Gerald de Barri’s Vita) and NLA, not only in many details, 
but in alone containing the heroine’s name* and the account of 
her early life, can scarcely be explained by further use of the 
same source, but would seem to arise from an attempt either to 
combine two or more versions differing somewhat, or to borrow 
features from another tale. Does the use of the name Petro- 
nilla or the introduction of Charlemagne into the story serve to 
explain these differences ? 

4. Undoubtedly the Petronilla feature is the most obscure of 
any. Suchier attributes this part of the tale to pure invention,* 
while Mallenhoff°® dismisses it with the unexplained remark that 
Petronilla is the heroine’s truename. From what has been shown 
of the compiler’s methods of work, it is difficult to believe that 


1 Whatever ll. 1936-40 mean, they imply first bonds and then death by the sword. So far 
I think most of the translators agree. In regard to 1. 1939 they differ (see note on the line 
in Wyatt’s edition [Cambridge, 1898], p. 82; also especially BuGGE in Zeitschr. f. Deutsch. 
Phil. (Halle, 1873], IV, 207, 208, and the glossary in the HeyNE-Socrn Beowulf [Paderborn and 
Minster, 1888]; but in all the interpretations suggested the fundamental fact that a sword 
was the means of death remains clear. If Wyatt’s text be adopted, another interpretation 
(though very far-fetched) of 1]. 1936-40, in the light of V 2, might be that after the curtains 
and bed-clothes had smothered the victim, the sword which cut off his head was destined 
toreveal the murder (i. e., by miracle). But I do not think that “ wel-bende. ... hand- 
gewribene” can mean anything but ropes or fetters. The most natural interpretation of 
the passage seems to me that after the victim was bound and slain, the sword revealed the 
murder by the blood-stains upon it. 


2T cannot but think that there is some relation between the compiler’s careful attach- 
ment of the title queen to Drida, as if it were an extraordinary thing that she should be so 
called, and the fact that Eadburg’s story was told as the explanation of how in Wessex the 
title came to be lost. But the meaning of this relation I cannot venture to interpret. 

3In connection with the fact that in Br and NLA the queen is nameless, it may be 
observed that in regard to the daughter’s name, which in V 2 is Elfieda, Br (col. 752, ll. 29- 
31) reads: “ Virgo igitu Althrida, quae & secundum quosdam dicitur Alfrida,” (in NLA, I, 
4l4, 1. 43, 416, 1. 42, Alftrida); Alfrida may be a corruption of Zlfled(a); but Althrida 
Suggests Drida, 

4P. v. B., Beitr., IV, 508. 5 Beovulf, 78. 
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he would have invented and introduced, without any authority 
whatever, this element which serves no obvious purpose but that 
of more deeply confusing his text. And again, I find no indica- 
tion that Petronilla was the heroine’s true name. The word occurs 
but once, in the passage, “‘que se Petronillam nominauit,”’ which 
taken alone might imply that the exile changed her name, just as 
she gave a false, and to herself creditable, explanation of her 
banishment. This inference is not in accord with the passage in 
which her name is said to have become changed from Drida to 
Quendrida because of the unexpectedness with which she was 
made queen,’ but if a sufficient source could be found for the 
connection of a Petronilla with Offa, a discrepancy such as this 
in the combination of the two legends is exactly what we should 
expect of the compiler. 

At the outset two facts are clear about the Petronilla element: 
that it has nothing to do with the legend of St. Petronilla,* and 
that the name, of classical origin, seems to have been used his- 


torically among the French more than among the English‘—a 
point which suggests the possible source of the heroine’s connec- 


tion with Charlemagne. 

It is stated on good authority’ that there was at one time a 
question of a marriage alliance between the children of Offa and 
Charlemagne. The author of the Gesta Abbatum Fontanellen- 
sium, who must have been born before Charlemagne died, asserts 
that Charlemagne asked the hand of Offa’s daughter (probably 


1 V, 13, 1. 15. 2 V, 23, ll, 25, 26. 

3The only account of this saint that I have found, in MSS Nero EI and Harl. 624, isa 
brief narrative in Latin, telling how her father, St. Peter, cured her of paralysis, and how 
in answer to her prayers she was allowed to die as an alternative to marrying the comes 
Flaccus (Nero E I, fols. 210, 211). Cf. Herzreip, O. E. Martyrology (E. E. T. S., 1900), 88. 
Cf. also MS Stowe, 949, fols. 154, 155, for a fourteenth-century version. 

4 See indexes to DuCHESNE, Hist. Francor. Script. (Paris, 1636, etc.); Bouquet, Histor 
ens de la France (Paris, 1738, etc.); and PERTz, Monum. Germ. (Hanover, 1826, etc.). The 
name Marcellina, Marcella ( V, 10, 1. 26; 11, ll. 49, 50; 12, 1. 48; 13, 1.9), given to Offa's mother, 
was almost certainly introduced from some foreign source. Its resemblance in sound to 
Matrosilie, the mother-in-law in La Naiss. du Chev. au Cygne (ed. Topp, Publ. of the Mod, 
Lang. Assoc., TV, 1889, 1. 713), is probably accidental. 

5**Novissime vero propter filiam eiusdem regis, quam in coniugium expostulabat 
Carolus iunior; sed illo hoc non acquiescente, nisi Berta, filia Magni Karoli, eius filio nuptui 
traderetur, aliquantulum potentissimus rex commotus, praecepit, ut nemo de Brittania 
insula ac gente Anglorum mercimonii causa litus oceani maris attingeret in Gallia. Sed ne 
hoc fieret, ammonitione ac supplicatione venerandi praedicti patris Gervoldi inhibitum 
est” (Gest. Abb. Font., ed, LOWENFELD, 46, 47). 
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Eadburg ) for his son, and that Offa agreed if Charlemagne would 
grant the hand of his daughter Bertha to Ecgferth, whereupon 
Charlemagne was so enraged that war between the kings was 
with difficulty averted. 

Whether or not this story is true—and it bears out Einhard’s’ 
curious testimony that Charlemagne could not bear the thought 
that any of his daughters should marry— it suggests at least that 
in the eighth and ninth centuries the names of Offa and Charle- 
magne were connected in a question of marriage. 

The relationship of Drida-Petronilla with Charlemagne might 
perhaps have arisen from the allusion to Eadburg in the Fonte- 
nelle account; but, although Eadburg agrees with Drida in char- 
acter and in her flight across the sea,’ the relationship with 
Charlemagne belongs rather to Bertha. 

The next point must be to determine whether any story told 
of a Bertha resembles the Drida tale sufficiently to account for 
its connection with Charlemagne. 

The name Bertha is peculiarly associated with the emperor: 
his mother was Bertha, Berthrada, or Bertrada; his grand- 
daughter was Berthaid, and his favorite daughter, Bertha.’ His 
sister was the subject of legend (in the Venice Charlemagne she 
is called Berte), and his mother was one of the popular literary 
figures of the Middle Ages. The objection that immediately arises 
on the ground of difference of relationship is met by the fact that 
the compiler never once defines Drida’s degree of kinship to 
Charlemagne, using only the expression consanguinea and con- 
sanguinitate propinquam, and possibly alluding to him or his 
son in the phrase “‘alicwi transmarino amico suo.””* 

But in order to show that the Frankish or Romance element 
in V2 was really derived through some form of the Berte story, 
it is necessary to trace, if possible, a connection between the 
names Berte and Petronilla, and to indicate peculiarities in the 
text that seem to have been taken from the tale of Berte. 

1 Vita Karoli Imperatoris, cap. xix. 

?From England to France, however. 


3See MomBERT, History of Charles the Great (London, 1888), Index. According to some 
accounts, his first wife was Berterad (ibid., 77, n. 2). 


4Cf. V, 12, 1. 33, ll. 40, 41; 23, 11. 27, 45. 
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There is, of course, no real relation between Petronilla (a 
diminutive formed from the Greek Peter) and the Germanic word 
Bertha, which comes from a root meaning bright.’ But the name 
Bertha in the Middle Ages existed in a variety of forms and 
combinations, some of which depart very far from the original 
word. For example, it is Berte (Bierte) and Bertain ( Biertain)' 
in French. It is quoted from various German sources in forms 
as diverse as Perahta, Berhta, Berchta, Berchte, Perchtha, 
Precht, Perchtel, and even in such extensions as Prechtodlterli, 
Brechtélterin, and Prechtélterin.’ It occurs in Latin records of 
Merovingian and Carolingian times in the variants and combina- 
tions: Berta, Berthaid(is), Bertrada, Berchtrudis (= Berthe- 
trude) , Bertilia, Bertildis, Bertranda, Bertana, Bertilla, Perhta, 
Perhterat, Perhtrada, and others.‘ Undoubtedly other variants 
existed ;° and among them may have been some form that could 
have become confused with Petronilla,” which was a common name 
in the twelfth century.’ 

In other words, if there is sufficient evidence of influence upon 
V from any form of the legend of Berte, the name Petronilla is 
not a serious objection in the way of admitting it. 


Aside from its function in relating the tale to Charlemagne, 
the influence of the Berte legend in V appears in three ways: 

1. Allusions in the text to a possible conquest of England by 
Charlemagne. 


1GrimM, Deutsch. Myth. (ed. MEYER), 184 and 660, n. 3. 

2See PuHitipPpeE Movuskes, Chronique rimée (ed. DE REIFFENBERG, Il. 2696, 2707, 2715, 
2717, 2722, 2736, 2737. 

3 Grimm, Deutsch. Myth. (ed. MEYER), 226-34. 

4 Indexes to DuCHESNE, BouQquET, PERTz. 

5 Bertanilla (cf. Bertana, Bertilla), for example, does not seem impossible, although I 
have not found it. 

6Especially by the compiler. Wishing to identify his Humbertus, archbishop of 
Lichfield, with the historical Berhtun ( Byrhtun), who was bishop of Lichfield some years 
before (see HADDAN AND Stusss, IIT, 435, 446), he does it as follows: ‘“* Humbertus, quem 
quidam Bertum appellant, syllaba subtracta”’ ( V, 22, ll. 15, 16). 

7It is not impossible that an historical allusion may underlie the form Petronilla. 
Obviously the compiler did not love the French (as appears from: “in uerba iactantie et 
elacionis secundum patrie sue consuetudinem prorumpens” (V, 12, ll. 51,52); and clearly 
Abbot John de Cella had no good reason to love King John, who actually claimed jurisdic- 
tion over St. Albans and had to be bought off at a heavy price. This king was notoriously 
under the influence of his mother, Eleanor of Aquitaine, and she had a sister Petronilla 
(ef. Bouquet, XII, 116C, 410B, 471D, E). Is it impossible that in this picture of a haughty, 
avaricious, unscrupulous Frenchwoman called Petronilla an indirect stab at the queen- 
mother herself may have been intended? 
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. The introduction of the innocent, persecuted woman theme. 

3. The original character of Berte as compared with that of Drida. 

. Gaston Paris has pointed out traces of a lost chanson de 
geste treating of the conquest of England by Charlemagne.’ At 
least three other allusions to such an event may be given: 

a) J says: “Porro iste, sicut alia regna, sic et Angliam tem- 
pore huius regis Offe sibi subegit.”* Such an assertion, in the 
absence of all historical evidence, could have come only from 
legend, popular literature. If the author of J is also the compiler 
of CM 1 and of V, the extension of reading shown between J and 
CM 1 would have led to the correction of the blunder in the latter, 
while V, with its account of the unsuccessful attempts of the 
queen to bring the kingdom under the rule of her Frankish 
friend, may represent an attempt to combine history and legend.’ 

b) The second allusion to the conquest of England is in Wal- 
ter Map’s story of Gado‘ (= Wada, Wade). In this, Offa is king 
of “‘insulam nostram, id est Angliam,” the builder of the great 
dyke; but his connection with Wade suggests also a confusion 
with O1. The invading army comes from Rome, headed by an 
emperor, who is called by a punning name, obviously substituted 
for his real name for the sake of abusing him.’ This tale is 
either unique in its subject-matter or is related to that branch of 
the Arthur literature that deals with a war in Brittany against the 
Romans who were intending an invasion of England, and in that 
case has nothing to do with Wade or with either Offa; or a 
fictitious Roman invasion came to be connected with Charlemagne 
by virtue of his coronation at Rome. The probability that this 
last view is correct is increased by the suppression of the 
emperor's true name* and by Map’s assertion, “Multa inter 

Hist. Poét. de Charl. (Paris, 1865), 295. Note especially MouskEs, Chronique rimée, 


|, 4642, and the English poem, Rouland and Vernagu (E. E. T. 8., Eng. Charl. Rom., VI, pp. 
Siff.), ll. 7-9, which adds, **& emperour he was of rome,” 1. 14. 

2Fol. 13a; Gag, III, 529. 

’The compiler seems to boast of special knowledge of Charlemagne’s campaigns 
against the Saxons (cf. V, 14, 7-9, 15,16). This may have been derived from historical 
records; but “que speciales tractatus exigeret”’ implies an abundance of material that 
suggests Bodel’s chanson de geste or its predecessor. 

* De Nug. Cur., Distine. II, cap. xvii. 5 Ibid., p. 87. 

‘Inform it suggests most nearly the name of Conan (Meriaduc) who, according to 


Geoffrey of Monmouth, was the leader in a fabulous conquest of Brittany. But this identi- 
fation leads to endless difficulties. 
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Romanos et Anglos audivimus ad utrorumque lactrimas facta 
conjugia, quorum hoc unum,” which is in perfect keeping with 
Drida-Petronilla’s trouble-making propensities in V 2,' and might 
have arisen from the hint in the Fontenelle account. 

c) A different legend implying also the conquest of England 
is preserved in the Weihenstephan Chronik. According to this, 
while Charlemagne was absent in a war, his wife came to the 
point of marrying the king of England; but, informed by an 
angel of the event, he returned in time to stop the proceedings, 
and reduced the English king to submission.” 

These hints, when taken in connection with the narrative of the 
Fontenelle monk, seem to furnish grounds for a legendary mar- 
riage between a daughter or other kinswoman of Charlemagne to 
Offa, by reason of which discord arose between the two countries. 

2. Drida’s excuse that she was banished through the machina- 
tions of a disappointed suitor (or suitors?) is borrowed from some 
form of the innocent, persecuted woman tale. Whether quorum 
nuptias ne degeneraret spreuit”’ refers to a social or a moral‘ 
objection, the phrase, taken in connection with the banishment, is 
suggestive of a class of tales peculiarly associated with Charle- 
magne,’ as I shall endeavor to show; hence, if Drida-Petronilla 
made use of it to explain her banishment, she is herself thereby 
doubly connected with Charlemagne. 

3. In the absence of any testimony as to the details and char- 
acter of legends connecting Charlemagne’s daughter Berte with a 
conquest of England, and on the basis of influence from the 
legend of Berte aux Grands Pieds, Charlemagne’s mother, upon 
both marriage stories in V, we may perhaps look to find in this 


1 Map’s allusions to the avarice of the Romans (86, 87) and Drida’s avarice may also be 
compared, 

21 have not seen the chronicle itself, and ARETIN gives no further details (Alteste Sage 
tiber die Geburt und Jugend Karls des Grossen [Munich, 1803), 85, 86). 

3 V, 12, 1. 42. 

4More probably the objection was moral, as that interpretation accords with the 
greater number of these tales (cf. Emaré, 251-64). But there may have been a social ele- 
ment in it as well. Cf. Petronilla’s pride because of her relationship to Charlemagne (7, 
23, ll. 26, 27) with the description of Bertha by Helperic (or Angilbert) in ‘‘ Karolus Magnus 
et Leo Papa” (Poete Lat. Aev. Carol. (ed. DUMMLER, Berlin, 1881), I, 371, ll. 219 ff.). She 
alone of Charlemagne’s daughters is described as the feminine replica of her great father. 
Suchier assumes that it is social (P. vu. B., Beitr., 1V, 506). 

5 See pp. 37, 43 ff., below. 
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widely known story the reason for the introduction of Charle- 
magne into the Drida story. 

The poem, Berte aus Grans Piés, by Adenés le Roi, dating 
from the thirteenth century, was based upon older popular ver- 
sions for which the courtly minstrel professed great scorn,’ claim- 
ing that he himself had found the only true account among the 
records of the Abbey of St. Denis. 

How these versions differed from the versions of Adenés, it is 
impossible to say; but it is clear at least that he has borrowed 
from them his title, which he neither explains nor uses in any 
way in the plot of the poem. Fortunately there is no doubt as to 
the meaning of “aus grans piés.”’ The identification of the reine 
pédauques culptured in the portals of several old French churches, 
with the legendary Berthe of the Middle Ages, seems to have 
been pretty generally accepted,’ and by this identification Bertha 
of the Big Feet, the Goose-Footed Queen ( Bertha mit dem fuoze, 
Berte aus grans piés, Baerte metten breden voeten), is seen to have 
been a Swan-maiden, the medieval representative of the valkyrie. 
Thus in German folklore she was regarded as a sort of witch, 
having one foot (sometimes both feet) large, broad, and unshapely. 

“Die wilde Berchta,” in Germany at least, was regarded as 
a being akin to “Frau Holle” (indeed, personifying attributes of 
the same heathen divinity), whom she resembled in her wild 
rides through the forest and her sudden raids to work mischief 
upon mankind.’ 


Of this being there is no trace in the work of Adenés. His 


Berte is a beautiful, innocent princess, who is by treachery sepa- 
rated from her husband and exposed to die in the forest; and her 
story thus resolves itself into a variation on the theme of the 
innocent, persecuted woman.’ 


1 Ep. ScHELER (Brussels, 1874), ll. 5-16 especially. He says: 
“Apprentic jongleour et escrivain mari 
Ont l’estoire faussée, onques mais ne vi si’”’ (Il. 13, 14). 
Cf. also Il. 897-908. 

?BULLET in his Dissertations sur la Mythologie Francaise, 1771, pp. 33-63 (published 
again by LeBer, Coll. des meilleurs dissert. [Paris, 1830], 140-61) identifies her with Bertha, 
the queen of Robert II (died 1031); but see, also, a note by De REIFFENBERG in the 
Chronique rimée of Mouskes, p. 96, 1. 2338; Grimm (ed. MEYER), Nachtrag, 90, 91; and 
Meyer, 275, 276. 

'Grimm (ed. MEYER), 226-34; Moo, 280, 281. 

‘Cf. PauLin Paris, MSS Francais (Paris, 1845), VI, 42. 
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In medieval popular lore, however, there was also a being, 
called sometimes “die stampfende Trud,” who in her character and 
actions shows a strong resemblance to ‘‘die wilde Berchta.” The 
adjective “stampfende” suggests that she, like Broad-Footed 
Bertha, may have been originally a swan-maiden (a valkyrie), 
Her derivation from the Old Norse pridr (O.E. prydo), however, 
does not seem to be proved;' nor is there any evidence to show 
that she was known in England,’ except in the persistence of the 
name Thrytho in women’s names, which is parallel to the persist- 
ence of trud in Germany. 

However, this much seems clear: if Bertha and Trude (Drute, 
Drude, Trute)’ were known in medizval folklore at the same 
time and represented with similar characters, and if a tale of the 
valkyrie Thrytho as the wife of O1 was known in England (later, 
by reason of a partial identity of name and the similarity between 
the tale and the wicked career of Eadburg, transferred to O02), 
and the tale of a valkyrie Bertha was known in France and 
attached to the name of Charlemagne, and if there was an his- 


torical account of a question of marriage between Offa’s son 
(readily supplanted in legend by Offa himself)* and a Bertha, 


who was the daughter of Charlemagne, we have, barring the cor- 
ruption of name, all the elements required to explain the confusion 
in this part of V 2.° 


1 Mogk (268) objects toGrimm’s derivation of the word from Old High German trat=dilec- 
tus, on the ground of a difference of quantity, but suggests a possible affinity to the Swedish 
(dialect of Gothland) druda = liederliches Frauenzimmer. Sucurer (P. v. B., Beitr., IV, 
509 n.) had previously mentioned, although with much doubt, a possible relationship to the 
Celtic druth (meretriz). Mogk objects also to the identification of the Trude with the val- 
kyrie on the ground that the former represents merely a personification of the oppression of 
nightmare. But, in any case, beings of very different origins become more or less assimi- 
lated in popular lore. 

2Nightmare seems to be personified as Alp in southern and central Germany, Trude in 
central Germany, Schrat in southern and central Germany, and Wédlriderske (which sug- 
gests the connection with valkyrie) in Friesland and Oldenburg, all of which seem to be 
much the same thing (MEYER, 118; MoGk, 268, 269). 

3 MEYER, Germ. Myth., loc. cit. 

4In the story of Eadburg, Charlemagne offers her the choice of himself or his son Carlo- 
man (ASSER, cap. xv). 

5 Both names are combined in that of the legendary Berchtrudis ( Berthetrude), queen 
of Chlotarius II. (cf. Lotaires in La Naiss. du Chev. au Cygne), mother of the legendary 
Dagobert (cf. the Chroniques de St. Denis, in Bouquet, III, 272 D, E, 273 A, B, 275 D, and 277A; 
also 120 E, 121D, 350 D). Whether any material connected with this name assisted the com- 
piler in his amalgamation of the stories it is impossible to say; but if he studied in Paris 
he would almost certainly have made use of the records of St. Denis. 
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VI. 

The marriage story in V 1, for which the Danish accounts fur- 
nish no parallel, is abruptly joined to the summary that follows 
the account of Offa’s accession to the throne; and shows no man- 
ner of resemblance, in matter or in style, to the first part of the 
text. 

That the two parts were originally distinct is shown by a dis- 
crepancy in regard to the hero’s age. At the end of the first 
part Offa is said to hava been thirty-four years old. In the 
beginning of the second part we read ‘‘More iuuenili,” and then 
“Post hee aliquot annis-elapsis.” Aliquot cannot mean less than 
three, and suggests more; therefore when we put together the 
two parts,’ we must conclude that the king was nearly forty 
before it occurred to his councilors that he should marry, and yet 
the description of him distinctly implies early youth: “ Etatis 


enim iuuenilis pubertas, morum maturitas, ef urgens regni neces- 


sitas necnon et honoris dignitas, itidem postularunt.”’ It is 
inconceivable that they would have waited until the king was past 
middle age before urging on him these considerations.’ 

The two most striking characteristics of this story are its 
immediate connection with the foundation of St. Albans and its 
apparent identity with the popular medieval tale of the innocent, 
persecuted woman. 

1. The grounds on which the compiler was justified in intro- 
ducing this tale in place of the Thrytho story, which originally 
belonged to Ol, will be discussed later; but here the fact is 
patent that, as it stands, it suits his purpose admirably. By the 
prayers of a hermit the king’s children, who have been killed 
and mutilated (their hands and feet cut off) in fulfilment of the 
forged commands, are restored to life; and they and his wife are 
kept alive by this same hermit, at whose hut Offa finds them. In 
the excess of the king’s gratitude the hermit suggests the found- 
ing of a monastery in that place. Whatever the original content 
of the story may have been, nearly seventy lines at least of the 


Cf. V, 6, ll. 8, 9, and 43. 2 V, 6, ll. 47, 48. 


‘Suhm attempted to reconcile the Danish and English sources, on the hypothesis that 
tls Was a second marriage (SuHM-GRATER, I, 129, 130). 
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text may safely be regarded as foreign matter, introduced either 
by the compiler or by some earlier monkish authority whom he 
used.’ 

2. The tale of the innocent, persecuted woman, of which 
eighteen medizval versions, more or less literary, and more than 
forty versions in popular folklore, are known, finds its earliest 
representative in the second part of V1.’ The story has three 
centers of action: (a) the heroine’s native land; (6b) her hus. 
band’s land; (c) the place of the second exile; and an examina. 
tion of the localization of these shows the original home of the 
legend. Out of the eighteen medieval versions: 


(a) in three cases is Rome. 
in five cases is France. 
in one case is Rome and France. 
in one case is Constantinople. 
in two cases is Hungary. 
in one case is Russia. 
in one case is Dacia. 
in three cases is England. 
in one case is uncertain. 
in seven cases is England, Scotland, Wales. 
in three cases is France. 
in one case is Rome. 
in two cases is Greece. 
in one case is Vienna. 
in four cases is uncertain. 
in ten cases is Rome. 
in two cases is France. 
in one case is France and Rome. 
in one case is England. 
in one case is Germany. 
in three cases is not specified. 


The heroine’s father is in sixteen cases out of eighteen’ a king 
or emperor, and in nine cases connected with France or Rome, or 


1The account of the miraculous restoration extends over twenty lines (TV, 8, ll. 23-46), 
preceded by the marvel of the children’s cries after death (ll. 15-18). Then forty-seven lines 
are given to the promise of founding the Abbey (9, ll. 26-57, and 10, ll. 1-16). The children 
become in his eyes martyrs. ‘“ Nec sine martirii palma,” etc., he says (8, 1. 22). 

2 Cf. Sucurer, La Manékine, pp. xxiii ff. 

3 Of the other two: in one, he is Comte d’Anjou; in the other, Duc de Guienne, her 
mother being daughter to the king of France. 
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both; her husband in seven cases is king of England, Scotland, or 
Wales,’ and the place of the second exile is in ten cases Rome. 
In the remaining versions the localization is either vague or 
widely varying. From these facts alone, it would seem that the 
original tale had to do with the daughter of a king of France or 
emperor of Rome* (and Charlemagne indeed might have been 
regarded as either or both), who was exiled and married a king of 
England, was again exiled and went to Rome. Considering that 
of the remaining cases several do not specify the localities, while 
England appears three times as the original home, France three 
times as the scene of the first exile, and two as the scene of the 
second (besides Rome and France, in one case), we must conclude 
that an early and popular form of the tale took the form suggested 
above.’ 

The next point to be determined is whether there is any basis 
for transferring this tale to a king of France or emperor of Rome, 
from a king of York. The name that at once suggests itself, both 
as combining the two titles and as a point of attachment for 
legends, is Charlemagne. The only historical basis for the 
application to him of the tale of which V1 is the oldest known 
version is a sentence of Einhard’s referring to his daughters: 


“dicens, se earum contubernio carere non posse” and “ Ac propter 


hoe, licet alias felix, adversae fortunae malignitatem expertus est; 
quod tamen ita dissimulavit, ac si de eis nulla umquam alicuius 
probri suspicio exorta, vel fama dispersa fuisset.’’* 

These words seems to imply that disgraceful stories were 
spread abroad about him,’ and in an age when Apollonius of 


'Sucnrer (P. v. B., Beitr., IV, 517, with n.1) claims that Galys=Galicia in Spain; 
but examples of this spelling referring to Wales are not uncommon. 

2Constantinople, Hungary, Dacia, and Russia might have been related to the Byzantine 
Emperor. The first two may have been suggested by the Reute story. 

sIt may be still further noted that the main scene of action in six important versions: 
V1, La Belle Héléne de Constantinople, La Manékine, Tr1vet’s Constance, La Fille du Roi de 
France, and Emaré, which are either among the oldest or derived from a primitive tradition, 
isin England, Scotland, or Wales; in the first four, Northumbria or Mercia. 

Vita Karoli Imperatoris, cap. xix. This may allude, however, to the way in which 
they deceived him. , 

5A verse written 825 accused Charlemagne of being given up to vice. Like Arthur, he 
was accused of incest with his own sister. Cf. Bouquet, V, 399, Hist. Poét. de Charl., 378 ff.; 


Gautier, Les épopées Francuises (Paris, 1878-87), ITI, 65-67. She is called Berte in the 
Venice Charlemagne. 
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Tyre was one of the popular tales,’ this is by no means sur- 
prising. 


The importance of this allusion lies in its suggestion that 
Drida’s excuse in V 2 was not chosen arbitrarily by the compiler, 
but represents a genuine tale of this sort attached to Charlemagne. 

In endeavoring to trace more definitely the relation of the story 
in V 1 to the other members of the group, I shall first compare it 
with the two versions to which it shows the greatest affinity, 


Nicholas Trivet’s tale of Constance’ and the lay of Emaré.’ 


V1 


1. Daughter of king 
of York condemned to 
die for refusing the 
unnatural love of her 
father; but spared by 
her murderers and left 
to perish in the woods. 


2. Princess found by 
Offa hunting in woods 
and taken home by 
him. After some years 
he marries her for her 
beauty and virtue. 


3. Some time after 
his children are born, 
Offa departs to help 
the king of Northum- 
bria (to whom he 
promises his daughter 
in marriage) against 
the Scots. 


1QOver a hundred Latin MSS are known. 


Constance 


Daughter of Roman 
emperor Tiberius Con- 
stantine (adventure to- 
tally different). 


Princess drifts to 
shore of England, is 
found by Constable 
Elda and taken home 
by him. The reputa- 
tion of her beauty and 
miracles reaches Alla 
who marries her. 


Before his child is 
born, Alla goes to fight 
the Scots. 


Emaré 
Daughter of King 
Arthur turned adrift 
in a rudderless boat for 
refusing to become his 
second wife. 


Princess drifts to 
shore of Galys,is found 
by the seneschal Sir 
Kadore, serves in his 
household, and wins 
the king’s love by her 
demeanor in waiting 
upon him, and becomes 
his queen. 


Before his child is 
born the king of Galys 
goes to help the king 
of France against the 
Saracens. 


In the twelfth century MARIE DE FRANCE 


alludes to such a storyin her Douz Amanz; GODFREY OF VITERBO introduces it into his 
Pantheon; the romance of Jourdain de Blaie retells the Apollonius tale, placing the scene 
in the time of Charlemagne. 


2 Originals and Analogues (Chaucer Society, 1872, Part I), pp. 1-53. 
3 Ritson, Ancient Englevsh Metr. Romanceés, II, 204 ff. 
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4. The messenger 
whom Offa sends to 
announce his victory 
goes through York, 
where the queen’s 
father lives, is drug- 
ged, and his letter re- 
placed by one com- 
manding that the 
queen and her chil- 
dren shall be cast into 
the woods and, with 
hands and feet cut off, 
left to die, because 
she is a witch and has 
brought defeat upon 
him. 


5. The queen is res- 
cued by a hermit who 
restores her mutilated 
children to life and 
keeps her and them 
for some years. 


6. The king finds 
his family accidentally 
while hunting in the 
forest and promises 
the hermit to build an 
abbey there, but after- 
ward breaks his word. 
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Constance 


Messenger sent to 
announce birth of a son 
goes through Knares- 
borough (near York) 
where Alla’s mother 
lives. She drugs him 
and replaces his letter 
by one in which the 
child is said to be a 
monster. Upon his re- 
turn, the letter, in which 
Alla commands that 
mother and child shall 
be cared for, is replaced 
by one ordering ex- 
posure in the boat in 
which the woman came. 


The queen after five 
years of various adven- 
tures arrives at Rome 
and lives there twelve 
years at the house of 
the senator Arsemius, 
who educates her son. 


The king undertakes 
a penitential pilgrimage 
to Rome for having in 
his wrath killed his 
mother. At Rome he 
finds his wife and son. 
His wife then makes 
herself known to the 
emperor, her father. 


39 


Emaré 
Very similar to Con- 
stance, except that the 
mother-in-law’s place 
of residence is not 
specified. 


The queen in seven 
days floats to Rome, 
where she is taken 
home by a merchant 
in whose house she and 
her son remain for 
seven years. 


Very similar to Con- 
stance. 


The resemblances between these three versions may be summed 
up in the statement that all treat of the two persecutions of an 
innocent woman, turned adrift in the forest or on the sea, by a 
near relation (father or mother-in-law), through the drugging 
of a messenger and the forging of letters (a letter) in which she 
is accused of being a witch (of demonic origin). The first exile 
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is from the father, the second from the husband, to whom after 
various adventures she is finally restored. 

With this common basic plot, there are noticeable several strik- 
ing differences of detail: 

1. The exposure in V7 is in the forest; in Constance and 
Emaré, in a rudderless boat." But Drida-Petronilla, who in V2 
plays the part of the innocent, persecuted woman, is turned adrift 
in a boat. 

2. The persecutor in V 1, in both instances, is the father; in 
Constance, in both cases, a mother-in-law (but not the same);’ 
in Emaré, as in the majority of the later versions, it is first by 
the father, and second by the mother-in-law. 


8. In V1 the whole action is confined to central and northern 
England (Mercia and Northumbria); in Constance, the greater 


part of it occurs in Northumbria, but it begins and ends at Rome; 
in Emaré it is vague, and though the chief part of the story hap- 
pens in Britain, both France and Rome are introduced as well. 

4. In V1 the command is twice given to cut off the heroine's 
hands and feet, although it is not carried out. Her children, how- 
ever, are thus mutilated and miraculously healed by the hermit. 
In Constance and Emaré there is no question of mutilation’ and 
there is but one child. 

5. In V1 the children are born before the father’s departure, 
hence there is no charge of a monstrous birth, and but one letter 
is forged; in Constance and Emaré, and in nearly all the later 
versions, letters are forged alike during the messenger’s outward 
and return journey.‘ 


1 The later versions of the tale differ, although the majority agree in exposure by sea: 
eleven as against six in the forest, and one in which each method is used twice. See 
Sucuier, La Manékine, Introduction, especially pp. liv ff. 


2The opening incident in the tale of Constance appears to be a duplication of the 
second persecution, borrowed perhaps from some saint’s legend, and introduced in order to 
avoid the popular story. It is, at least, unique among the different versions of the tale, 
and in its present character can scarcely have been earlier than the time of the Crusades. 


3 In V,6, 11. 30-36, the command is simply “eam indesertum solitudinis remote duci, uel 
pocius trahi, et crudelissima morte condempnatam bestiis ibidem derelinqui;*’ but the text 
continues: ‘“‘seductores .... miserti pulchritudini illius eam ibidem sine trucidacione et 
membrorum mutilacione uiuam .... dimiserunt.”’ In the second case the mutilation is 
commanded, apparently as a form of punishment. See Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, 
(Leipzig, 1899), IT, 291 ff. 


4Cf. V, 7, ll. 39-44; Const., pp. 27-31; and Em., ll. 508 ff., and 565 ff. 
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6. In V1 the rescuer is a hermit; in Constance, a Roman 
senator; in Emaré, a Roman merchant. 

7. Both Constance and Emaré contain various episodes not 
found in V1; the discovery of the heroine by the king’s steward 
and her life in his household before she is brought to the notice 
of tue king;’ and in Constance, episodes in connection with her 
second journey. 

8. In V1 she is after each exile discovered by her husband 
who is hunting in the forest; in Constance and Emaré she is 
first brought to the king’s notice through his steward, and is after- 
ward found by him at Rome, whither he has gone on a peniten- 
tial pilgrimage for the murder of his mother. 

In this obvious mixture of elements is it possible to pick out 
the strands of the separate, original stories? 

In the first place, it must be granted that V 1 is both narrow 
and definite in its localization and logical in the development of 
its parts. It is the only version in which the second persecution 
grows naturally out of the first. In Constance and Emaré (taken 
as representatives of the class) the connection between the two 
persecutions seems at first purely arbitrary. The clue as to the 
manner in which they came to be joined together is found, I 
think, in the charge brought against the queen, which suggests 
at once one of the most popular groups of tales in the twelfth 
century, that of the mortal (king, prince, nobleman) who marries 
a supernatural being (fairy or ghost). This group of tales 
divides itself into several classes: 

1. Those in which the wife, who is generally caught by a 
trick, insists upon a taboo, the breaking of which by the husband 
causes him to lose her.’ 

2. Those in which she bears children that show marks of their 
supernatural origin—a fact which the jealous mother-in-law uses 
to bring about the separation of husband and wife. These stories 
have usually a happy ending.’ 


1In Emaré she serves in the steward’s household and attracts attention by her beautiful 
embroidery (11. 58-60, 67, 373-96) ; in Constance she works miracles and converts the heathen, 
and is falsely accused of murder, much as is the heroine in the poem Florence de Rome. 

2Map, De Nug. Cur., Distinc. II, cap. xi, xii, xiii; and IV, cap. viii, ix. 

>To this class belong the romances of the Swan cycle. In Dolopathos (ed. BRUNET AND 
MoNTAIGLON, Paris, 1856), ll. 9228-39, she is plainly a fay; in Chanson du Chevalier au 
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If, at the time when these tales of the marriage of mortals 
with supernatural beings were popular, there existed also the 
story of a daughter who was banished by, or had to flee from, her 
own father, and if the daughter was silent as to the cause of her 
exile, the jealous mother-in-law, knowing only that she was found 
in the woods (or had drifted in a boat from an unknown country), 
would readily find a means of persecution in inventing the story 


of a monstrous birth, which might really have occurred, accord- 
ing to the popular notion, had the heroine been what her mother- 
in-law chose to think her. If this is reasonable, it suggests that 
two elements enter into the composition of the tale of the inno. 
cent, persecuted woman: 

1. The daughter (a mortal) persecuted by her own father. 

2. A supernatural being wedded to a mortal and persecuted 
by her mother-in-law. 

In keeping with this theory are the facts that, while V1 
represents the first tale in double form, and several forms of the 
second are known to have existed in the twelfth century, the 
earliest known version in which they are combined dates from 
the thirteenth century. 

There seems no doubt that the valkyrie of Old Germanic 
literature had become the swan-maiden and the fay of twelfth- 
century literature; and that these two beings were at that time 
regarded as practically the same. 

Swan-maidens’ or fays were usually found by a fountain in 
the woods. This fact suggests how the story of the wife of 01, 
found in the woods and banished on a charge of witchcraft* came 
Cygne et de Godefroid de Bouillon (ed. HiprEav, Paris, 1874) her supernatural character is 
almost lost; in La Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne (Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc., IV, 
1889) the heroine dies early (ll. 1236 ff.), although she is once called a fay (1. 1635), but the 
children are exposed in the forest by their grandmother. In Constance (p. 29) the child is 


described : “‘ que ne recemble pas a fourme de homme, mes a vne maladite fourme, hidouse 
& dolourouse.”’ So in Emaré, ll. 536-40. 

1 The silvestres virgines of Saxo (ed. HoLDER, 70, ll. 11-26; 76, ll. 8-23; cf. MoGx, 269-271) 
seem, like valkyries, to determine the fortune of war and like Norns to foresee the future. 
In the Lay of Weyland (Corp. Poet. Bor., I, 169) the fairies are found spinning on the sea- 
shore, but come and go through Mirkwood. 

2In V1 the heroine is alluded to in the forged letter as perditam et maleficam (7, |. 0); 
in Const. she is called “‘ malueise espirit en fourme de femme” (pp. 27-29); in De Nug. Cur., 
IV, ix, which Wricut (p. 168) considers the foundation of V1, the beautiful girl found 
weeping in the woods is in reality a pestilentia. Malefica and pestilentia seem to be the 
equivalents of venefica, which, significantly enough, is translated into Old English as 
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under the influence of swan-maiden tales. The woman exposed 
in the boat was originally the innocent, persecuted daughter (as 
Drida pretended to be). But if we are to believe that the valkyrie 
Thrytho came over the sea, and Bertha, originally a valkyrie, was 
left to die in the woods, then it might well follow, not only that 
Drida should find her excuse in the tale of the innocent, perse- 
cuted woman, but also that the story of Bertha might have 
influenced the account of the woman in V 1. 

The nature of this influence it is perhaps impossible to show in 
detail, since the version of Adenés certainly departed widely from 
the common accounts, and the version in V 7 is by no means simple 
and original. However, the general resemblance of situation is 
noteworthy. An innocent woman is dragged into the forest to 
be slain, but the murderers, touched by her beauty, leave her 
uninjured (in V1 they were to have cut off her hands and feet; 
in Berte, to have cut out her heart). In both cases there is 
question of a hermit, but his function is different: in Vi he 
affords the first night’s shelter, after Offa has found the princess; 
and afterward saves the woman and her children and suggests 
the founding of the abbey; in Berte he refuses the wanderer 
shelter.’ 


Considering, then, the hint of supernatural character in the 
wife of O1, the resemblance between her situation and that of 
Berte, who was originally a valkyrie, the fact that Drida avails 
herself of the excuse of the innocent, persecuted woman and that 


welcyrge = valkyrie (MEYER, 175; Grimm, ed. MEYER, 346; also BoswortuH-TOLLER). The 
punishment for witchcraft was banishment (LIEBERMANN, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen 
{Halle, 1898], I, 134,135). Drida, too, is called regina malefica (V, 24, ll. 14, 15). 

1That the Berte story influenced the development of the Constance group after the 
time of V 1 seems to appear in several ways: (1) the incident of the bloody knife (Orig. and 
Anal., pp. 21-23; Adenés, ll. 412-35), though this more closely resembles a similar incident 
in the Florence de Rome Le Bone (Flor. of Rome, il. 1593 ff.) group; (2) the heroine’s conceal- 
ment of her origin, which is common; (3) her sojourn in the household of a nobleman (in 
Berte the nobleman’s wife is a Constance, ll. 1125-33); (4) her fine embroidery (ll. 1379-1426; 
cf.Emaré, 58-60, 67, 376, 377, 382-84); (5) the burning of the old woman who causes the 
trouble (11. 2266, 2303, 2304), which appears in several versions. 

Further mixture of the stories is indicated in the fact that the king of York’s daughter 
tells the truth, while Drida, like Berte, invents a fiction; and, again, Constance is accused 
of being able to bring destruction upon the land (“ge si ele en la terre demorat, ceo auen- 
dreit a guerre et destruccioun de toute la terre par estraunge naciouns,” p. 31), as Drida 
certainly tried todo. And, again, the daughter whom O1 promises to the king of Northum- 
bria is evidently borrowed from O02. She may be the fourth daughter named in the Chertsey 
charter (thelfpithe = Althrida? Alftrida? Zthelswithe?), Brrcn, I, 251, whom the com- 
piler could not place in V2. 
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many of these tales were later attached to Charlemagne, and 
in view of the historical association of the names of Offa and 
Charlemagne also in connection with a Berte, I conclude that all 
these hints point toward the inference that some form of the 
Berte legend (Petronilla being derived either by corruption or 
wilful variation) has influenced the text of Vi. But another 
feature in V1 is perhaps due to Berte. It seems clear to me that 
the question of mutilation is not an original feature of the tale as 
it is in Berte, for the reason that in the Constance group it is often 
lacking, and where it exists is motived in such a variety of ways 
as to suggest that it has been introduced without sufficient 
reason, while in Berte, with some changes of detail, the original 
motive, which is at once primitive and logical—the demand for 
the heart, eyes, tongue, or other organs as evidence of death—is 
regularly preserved.’ 

In seven versions* of the story of the innocent, persecuted 
woman the multilation feature is lacking altogether. La Belle 
Héléne alone resembles Berte in regarding the mutilated member 
—in this case, stupidly enough, a hand—as a token of death. 
In La Manékine* the heroine cuts off her own hand, the left, 


apparently to avoid the hated wedding ring. In several versions 
she cuts off one hand or both hands because her father had 
admired their beauty,‘ and in Einenkel’s Chronique she cuts off 
her hair and scratches her face for the same reason.” In V1 the 
mutilation is directly connected with the foundation of the 
abbey; hence, later narratives would have to explain its intro- 
duction in different ways. 


1In the Berte legend a sow’s heart or a dog’s tongue is used as proof of death (ADENES, 
11. 656-77; ARETIN, pp. 22-25). In the story of Charlemagne’s wife, St. Hildegard (Brusca, 
Cvronolog. Monaster. German. Praecip. (Sulzbach, 1682), 93-97), she is first condemned to be 
thrown into the river, and the second time to be killed in the forest. The eyes of a young 
dog (catulum) are used as proof of her death. 

2Mai und Beaflor, La Comtesse d’ Anjou, Ystoria Regis Francorum, Il Pecorone, La 
Fille du Roi de France, Emaré, and Fazio’s De Origine inter Gallos et Britannos Belli 
Historia. 

3In this connection it is interesting to note that in the miracle based upon La Mané- 
kine, the heroine calls herself Berthequine or Bethequine (Miracles de Nostre Dame | Paris, 
1880, Soc. des Anc. Textes Fr., V, No. 29], ll. 689, 763, 793, 1501). Once the author slips and 
calls her manequine (1. 1519). 

4Cf. the story of the nun in JACQUES DE ViTRY’s Exempla (London, 1890), LVII. 

5 See SucnierR, La Manékine, Introduction, for a summary of all the versions. 
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The original substance of the tale, then, when stripped of 
extraneous matter, reduces itself to a double persecution of an 
innocent daughter and wife by some enemy. Is it possible to 
trace this story still further toward its source? The suggestion 
has several times been made that The Wife’s Complaint is not a 
separate lyric, but an epic fragment. Conybeare, who did not 
recognize that the speaker was a woman, mentioned the Hilde- 
brand saga;' Grein, that of Genevieve.’ Walcker,*’ however, 
agrees with Ten Brink‘ in holding that the poem is an inde- 
pendent lyric, although he suggests that it belongs to the Offa 
saga, if to any. Mr. Brooke’ holds a similar view. 

Wialcker’s chief objection to considering this poem a part of 
the Offa saga, aside from its apparent completeness, was the 
absence of the child or children. But these in V 1 play no part 
except as they are connected with the foundation of St. Albans.° 

Ten Brink sums up the question as follows: 

In den iibrigen [i. e., omitting Deor’s Lament] Denkmilern der alten- 
glischen Lyrik lasst sich eine Beziehung auf die Heldensage wenigstens 
nicht nachweisen und ist auch nicht wahrscheinlich. An Eigennamen 
fehlt es in ihnen durchaus; die Andeutungen iiber Personen, Orte, 
Begebenheiten sind ziemlich allgemein gehalten, oft recht dunkel. Ob 
nun aber diese Dichtungen durchweg als unmittelbare Gefiihlsdusser- 
ungen des jedesmaligen Dichters zu fassen seien und nicht vielmekr die 
Empfindung eines Dritten darin objectiviert werde, scheint keineswegs 
so sicher, wie man wohl angenommen hat. 


The objections here indicated I shall take up in order; and 
first, to show whether or not there is any relation between the 
Offa saga and The Wife’s Complaint, I shall quote the latter 
in full as it stands in the Grein-Walcker text. 


Ic pis giedd wrece bi me ful geomorre, 
minre sylfre sid; ic pet secgan meg 
hweet ic yrmpba gebad, sibpan ic up weox, 
niwes oppe ealdes, no ma Ponve nu: 


1 Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry (London, 1826), 245, n. 1. 

2 Bibliothek der A. S. Poesie (Gottingen, 1857), I, 363. 

’Grundriss, IIT, §§ 172, 173 (Leipzig, 1885), pp. 224-26. 

‘Geschichte der Eng. Lit. (ed. BRANDL, 1899), 72. 

5 Eng. Lit. from the Beginning to the Norm. Cong. (New York, 1898), 156. 

6 Walcker suggests that the charge on which the wife was banished was either witch- 
craft or faithlessness in love; the former is the charge in V 1. 
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a ic wite wonn minra wrecsipa !' 

rest min hlaford gewat heonan of leodum 
ofer yha gelac: hzefde ic uhtceare, 

hweer min leodfruma londes were. 

Da ic me feran gewat, folgad secan 
wineleas wreecca for minre weapearfe:? 
ongunnen pet pees monnes magas hycgan 
purh dyrne gepoht, pet hy todzlden unc, 
peet wit gewidost in woruldrice 

lifdon ladlicost and mec iongade.’ 

Het mec hlaford min her heard niman: 
ahte ic leofra lyt on Pissum londstede, 
holdra freonda. Forpon is min hyge geomor, 
da ic me ful gemzecne monnan funde, 
heardszligne, hygegeomorne, 

mod mipendne, morbor hyegendne, 

blipe gebeero. Ful oft wit beotedan,* 

pet unc ne gedzelde nemne dead ana 
owiht elles: eft is beet onhworfen, 

is nu swa hit no were... . 

freondscipe uncer! Sceal ic feor ge neah 
mines fela leofan feehdu dreogan ! 

Heht mec mon wunian on wuda bearwe 


under actreo in bam eoroscreefe : 
eald is pes eordsele, eal ic eom oflongad ; 
30 sindon dena dimme, duna uphea, 


1In these lines it is clear that the speaker is a woman who has suffered many hardships, 
both new and old, since she grew up, never more than at the time when she is speaking. 
L. 5 is not clear; but the meaning seems to be, ** Always I got suffering through my exiles,” 
i. e., “* My suffering has always come through exiles.” 

2 The first five lines form an introduction. The details begin with rest. Her sorrow 
is double; first, because her lord departed across the sea; and then because she herself, a 
friendless exile, had to depart to seek subsistence (literally, a retinue or following of 
servants, or service as a follower) or service (elsewhere), being in dire necessity. 

3 These lines explain clearly, what the preceding passage left vague, that the separation 
of husband and wife was brought about deliberately by the man’s relations, apparently 
through hostility to the speaker (1. 14), that she might be made to suffer. 

4From this passage it is clear that her present dwelling was the result (direct or 
indirect) of her husband’s command, and that her sorrow comes through her discovery that 
the husband whom she loved (“I had found a man well suited to me’’—i. e., a fit consort, 
1.18) had been harboring murderous intentions toward herself with a pretense at “ blithe 
bearing” or kindly demeanor (cf. Beowulf, 1. 436). Lil. 16 and 17 are not clear: pissum 
londstede seems to refer more naturally to her place of exile; but ahte is past tense. I 
interpret the sentence, “‘I had too few dear ones in this country —too few beloved friends,” 
to mean that her friends in her husband’s country were not numerous enough to prevent 
her exile. This thought, together with the earlier assertion that it was her husband's 
kinsmen who had conspired to separate her from her lord, suggests that she was a stranger. 

In 1. 15, for her heard, Grein reads (1) her eard, (2) herh-eard=habitaculum in 
nemoribus, 
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bitre burgtunas, brerum beaweaxne, 

wic wynna leas. Ful oft mec her wrabe begeat’ 
fromsip frean. Frynd sind on eorpan 

leofe lifgende, leger weardiad, 

ponne ic on uhtan ana gonge 

under actreo geond pas eordscrafu! 

peer ic sittan mot sumorlangne deg, 

peer ic wepan mzeg mine wrecsibas. 

earfopa fela, forpon ic efre ne meg 

peere modceare minre gerestan 

ne ealles pees longabes, be mec on pissum life begeat.? 
A scyle geong mon wesan geomormod, 
heard heortan gePoht, swylce habban sceal 
blibe gebzero, eac bon breostceare, 

sinsorgna gedreag: sy zt him sylfum gelong 
eal his worulde wyn, sy ful wide fah 

feorres folclondes, Peet min freond sited 
under stanhlipe storme behrimed, 

wine werigmod, weetre beflowen 

on dreorsele! Dreoged se min wine 

micle modceare; he gemon to oft 

wynlicran wic. Wa bid pam pe sceal 

of langope leofes abidan!* 


1These lines seem clear in meaning. They express her bitter sense of the contrast 
between the time when she with her husband exchanged vows of undying love and the 
present when she far or near must bear his hatred. They add the important detail that she 
is living in a cave in the forest. L. 27 is significant in that it seems to indicate that the 
husband's command did not come from him directly (in which case there might have been 
achance for explanation or appeal), but indirectly through others (Heht mec mon). 


2The meaning of ll. 32, 33, may be that her husband’s departure has often made her 
sorrowful (wrape being either the adverb or the feminine accusative of the adjective, 
agreeing with mec); but the sense seems to me to be rather, that it brought hostility upon 
her. However, I see no satisfactory construction for the dative of the noun wrap. Further, 
the interpretation of the form in the text, as used absolutely in allusion to the mother-in-law, 
is not warranted by any other passage in the poem. Conybeare and Thorpe translated 
ll. 33, 34, to mean that her friends were dead (thus bringing a contrast almost Homeric into 
1.34); but later interpretations (Grein, Brooke, Bosworth-Toller) make the entire passage, 
ll. 3-41, a contrast between the state of happy lovers and her own forlorn condition—a 
contrast that is in perfect keeping with the situation of the banished wife in V 1. 


3Whether these lines are interpreted as a curse upon the author of her exile, or asa 
sorrowful prediction of the trouble that would come upon her husband, they are in keeping 
with the situation. Thechief difficulty of the passage is in making a connection between ll. 
2-47 which seem general in character (but these, inasmuch as they show acertain parallelism 
of phrasing to ll. 19-21, refer perhaps to the husband) and II. 47-52, which contain a definite 
description of the husband in circumstances (apparently referred to the future) similar to 
herown. A possible explanation of the sudden turn of thought I will suggest later (see p. 
32.1, below). For different interpretations see TRAUTMANN, in Anglia, XVI, 222-25, and 
RoeDER, in MorsBACH’s Sludien zur Eng. Phil. (Halle, 1899), Heft 4, Die Familie bei den 
Angelsachsen, 112-19. 
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The plot suggested by this poem shows a strong likeness to 
the situation in V 7 as it stood after the second exile of the 
heroine; and, curiously enough, most of the points in which the 
two seem to differ can be paralleled from later versions of the 
innocent, persecuted woman tale. The chief of these are: 

1. “Ofer ypa gelac” (1.7). In Héléne, La Manékine, Emaré, 
and other versions the husband crosses the sea. 

2. “Feran gewat” (1. 9) may seem to imply voluntary action; 
but this is contradicted by ll. 15 and 27. In several versions, 
Héléne, Mai und Beaflor, La Manékine, La Comtesse d’ Anjou, 
Il Pecorone, and Novella della Figlia del Re di Dacia, the first 
exile is in reality a flight, not a punishment. 

3. “Folgad secan” (1.9). In many versions the woman earns 
her own livelihood during the first exile; in Hmaré she does 
beautiful embroidery and waits upon the table; in La Fille du 
Roi de France she becomes a cowherd and also does exquisite 
needlework; in Novella della Figlia del Re di Dacia, during the 
second exile she is a nurse. Sometimes she takes refuge in a 
convent; and again, during the second exile, she finds charity with 
a hermit, a merchant or a Roman senator. Berte, too, dwells in 
the household of a nobleman and earns her living by teaching 
embroidery.’ 

4, “Monnes magas” (1. 11) agrees better with all the later 
versions in which the mother-in-law is the persecutor; but if the 
command came indirectly from the king through the nobles 
(probably enough kinsmen of his), she might well, being ignorant 
of the cause of her exile, have accused them of conspirecy.’ 
Certainly the situation and mood of the poem accord with the 
form of the saga contained in V 1. 

The second objection, the absence of names, can best be con- 
sidered in connection with some study of the modifications which 
Old English poetry suffered at the hands of those who preserved 
it. That the bulk of what remains is religious is shown at once 
by the fact that of the four chief MSS, the Junian and Vercelli 
MSS contain nothing but religious matter, the Exeter Book 


1See p. 41, n. 1, above. 


2Cf. V,7, 1. 51, in which the king said that he had married the outcast “* absque meorum 
consensu.”” 
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(barring some of the Riddles) contains almost nothing that has 
not at least been edited by someone whose chief concern was 
the saving of the soul,’ while Cotton Vitellius A XV contains, in 
addition to the originally pagan but much edited epic Beowulf, 
the religious epic Judith. 

The Old English epics, as growing out of the ancient mythol- 
ogy that Christianity was at that time struggling to supplant, 
have fared worst. Of the great mass of epic literature that seems 
to be implied in Widsith, only one poem, Beowulf, has been pre- 
served in a form approaching completeness, and fragments of two 
others, Waldere and the Fight at Finnsburg,’ have been acci- 
dently saved in the bindings of books. 

Clearly the monks of the ninth and tenth centuries had two 
ways of dealing with the old pagan literature: 

1. To supply its place among the people, by imitating its 
manner with religious matter,’ as is seen in the Caedmonian 
poems, and Elene, Judith, Andreas, Juliana, Christ, and Guthlac, 


especially. 


2. To edit it in such a way as to make it more or less innocu- 
ous in its effects, as is seen in the Beowulf. 


The chief proof of this second attitude of mind lies in the fact 
that, while owing to natural accidents, much Old English litera- 
ture has been lost, almost nothing that is purely heathen has been 
preserved. An examination of the Exeter Book, collected by 
Bishop Leofric or under his direction, and by him presented to 
Exeter Cathedral, will illustrate this point. 

At first glance, it seems that the Exeter Book, notwithstanding 
its ecclesiastical origin, contains various secular pieces. But the 
Phoenix, the Whale, the Panther, and the Partridge have all 
been interpreted by means of Christian allegory; while the Riddles 
are so various in character, and their interpretation is so often a 
matter for doubt, that it is not very safe to draw conclusions as to 


1In THoRPE’s Codex Exoniensis (London, 1842), 424 pages out of 498 (500 are numbered, 
but two contain a poem taken from the Vercelli MS for purposes of comparison) are either 
religious in their origin or contain allusions to Christianity. 

?This may have been only a short heroic ballad — the sort, however, out of which epics 
developed. 


'Bede’s story of Caedmon distinctly implies this attitude of mind (Hist. Eccles., lib. iv, 
Cap. 24), 
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their content. It seems clear, however, that they were a popular 
form of amusement in the monasteries; and, whatever their ulti- 
mate sources, received the seal of approval for that reason.’ 

There remain for consideration: Widsith, Deor’s Lament, The 
Wanderer, The Seafarer, The Wife’s Complaint, The Husband's 
Message, and The Ruin. 

It is at once clear that The Seafarer has been used for pur- 
poses of allegory (ll. 64-115) much as was the case with the 
Phoenix and the Physiologus poems. The Wanderer has a 
religious setting, consisting of prologue and epilogue (ll. 1-5, 
110-15) that suggests the remedy for the sorrows lamented in 
the poem itself. It also contains several ethical passages, especi- 
ally ll. 58-72, and 106-10, which are akin in thought, and some- 
times in phrasing, to portions of the Blickling Homilies (cf. 
especially pp. 59, 99, 115, 195, ed. Morris, E. E. T.S.,58). The 
Ruin is a fragment, showing a strong resemblance in thought and 
sentiment to a passage in The Wanderer (ll. 73-105). The text 
of The Husband’s Message is imperfect, but 1. 31 contains a dis- 
tinctly Christian allusion, which may have considerably affected the 
meaning of the broken passage. Deor’s Lament contains one stanza 
(ll. 28-34) that is obviously a Christian interpolation, which is not 
unlike the mood of The Wife’s Complaint, ll. 42-47. Mr. Brooke 
(Early Eng. Lit., 1892, 7) says of Deor’s Lament: “TI suspect we 
owe the preservation of this lyric to the zeal of the interpolator.” 

Widsith has certainly been tampered with, witness the Chris- 
tian allusions in ll. 131-34, and 141—43, and the introduction of 
biblical nations into ll. 82, 83. The Wife’s Complaint then is 
the only poem in the Exeter Book (barring the fragmentary Ruin 
and the Riddles) that has not to a certain extent been edited. 

Widsith, with its catalogue of heroic cycles, may well have 


been preserved for the information that it contains; but The 
Wife's Complaint, aside from its lack of the Christian element, at 


1 Mr. SCHOFIELD has interpreted the “First Riddle” as a fragment related in matter 
to the Volsunga saga (Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc., XVII, No. 2, 262-95). 

2The hortatory tone of ll. 42-47 may perhaps point to an attempt at introducing the 
didactic element (cf. Beowulf, 1. 20). ‘“*Swa sceal [geong g] uma,” ete. A similar thought 
occurs in The Seafarer, 109-11, in which sceal is followed by scyle without any apparent 
reason for change of mood: “stieran mod sceal strongum mode” and “ scyle monna gehwyle 
mid gemete healdan,”’ etc. Cf. also Gnomic Verses (Exeter MS), 178. 
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once groups itself with The Wanderer and The Seafarer and with 
the fragmentary Husband’s Message and Ruin. All these poems 
share the peculiarity of implying a definite dramatic situation of 
which the details are more or less obscure, and an entire absence 
of names of persons and places to assist in the interpretation. 

This second feature may perhaps be understood after a com- 
parison of the Old English Phoenix with its source, the Latin poem 
attributed to Lactantius. Here the Christian’s method of dealing 
with pagan mythology is clear: he tampers with all allusions to 
classical divinities and personages, omitting them altogether where 
he cannot easily introduce the name of his Deity in their place.’ 

This method of treatment suggests that the names in the 
elegies may have been omitted for the same reason, i. e., to get 
rid of the pagan associations in adapting the poems to a Christian 
audience. 

The third objection to regarding the poem as an epic fragment, 
the general character and the obscurity of the allusions to persons, 
places, and circumstances, may be answered after consideration of 
the first two. They are general in so far as they allude to a 
familiar situation, in regard to which too much detail would not 
have interested an audience ;* and they are obscure only when we 
try to interpret them without reference to a particular set of 
circumstances. 

I find various difficulties in the way of regarding The Wite’s 
Complaint as a complete and independent lyric. Setting aside 
the fact that this point of view involves the hypothesis that a 
peculiarly modern form of verse developed in Saxon England 
centuries before it appeared elsewhere in Europe, and is not to be 
traced in English literature (aside from these five elegies) before 
the eighteenth century, there is still the problem of deciding 


whether the poet represents the speaker*® as an imaginary person 
I s 


1For example, Deucalion’s flood (1. 14) becomes the biblical flood (ll. 41-46); Aurora 

. rosea luce.... Phoebi nascentis....& Sol (ll. 35-43) become: Fader fyrngeweorc 
.+ +» lorht tacen Godes (ll. 9, 96). 

The situation itself is not vague; it is peculiar. But it is summed up in order to keep 
the stress on the emotions. Mr. Bradley in the Academy (March 24, 1888, p. 198), says that 
the obscurity may be due to the absence of context and the monodramatic form. 

‘The old view that the speaker is the poet himself seems to be giving way to the belief 
that he is speaking dramatically for a third person (cf. TEN Brink, loc. cit., and KER, The 
Dark Ages {Edinburgh and London, 1904], 266). 
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whose sufferings are at once complicated and obscure, or as an 
historic being who is either forgotten or no longer connected with 
this situation. In the former case it is difficult to see how the 
lines could ever have been clearly understood, or have appealed to 
an audience brought up on epics; in the latter, there seems no 
sufficient reason for the absence of all names. 

But indeed, as Ten Brink admits, all these lyrics have an epic 


character in that they express, not a moment, but an enduring 
situation—perhaps a life-history;' and they are written in an 
epic verse, set over against Deor’s Lament and the First Riddle 
(Signy’s Lament), which have a refrain. For these reasons, I 
hold that they are specimens of the giedd or short monologue 
arising from a dramatic situation, such as occurs frequently in 
Beowulf. This does not necessarily mean that they all at some 
time formed part of a long epic, although this may have been the 
case;' but it does mean that they were composed in epic times 
for epic audiences about heroic personages. 

For these reasons it seems to me highly probable that The 
Wife's Complaint, which agrees in all essentials with the mar- 
riage story found attached to Ol in V1, is an epic lay; or, it may 
be, a fragment* which was selected on utilitarian grounds by 
Bishop Leofric of Exeter or his assistants, but was never adapted 


1 Geschichte (ed. BRANDL), 73. 


2This phase of the subject demands much further study. I may just add that The 
Wanderer shows resemblances to one or two situations in Beowulf: that described by 
Wiglaf (2864-91), and perhaps that of Hengest (1125 ff.). The Ruin resembles The Wanderer 
(73-105), and has been compared with the lament in Beowulf, 2247-66. The Seafarer suggests 
in some respects the saga of Ragnar Lodbrok; and again, in its contrast of moods, the 
fragmentary Norse dialogue of Niord and Skadi: 

“Quoth Niord: I loathe the mountains; I was not long there, nine nights only. The 
howl of the wolves seemed evil to me after the song of the swans. Quoth Skadi: I cannot 
sleep in the resting-places of the sea (shore) for the shrieking of the sea-fowls. The mew, 
coming in from the sea, wakes me every morning” (cf. Corp. Poet. Bor., I, 126, with Saxo's 
song of Hading and his wife, ed. HoLpEr, 33, ll. 5-24, 28-38, which shows some resemblances 
of phrasing to passages in The Seafarer). 


3 Suchier favors the hypothesis of an Old English poem as the basis of many of the ver- 
sions of the innocent, persecuted woman tale (La Manékine, pp. |xxiii ff.). BAcksTROM 
(Svenska Folkb. (Stockholm, 1845, 1848], pp. v, 184) had previously maintained that the Con- 
stamce story goes back as far as the eighth or ninth century. Trivet’s version alludes to 
“les chaunsounez que les pucels de la terre fesoient & chantoyent de lui” (Constance, p. 
27), which suggests that he knew perhaps lyrics on the subject. From another point of 
view, Mr. BRADLEY in the Academy for March 24, 1888, p. 198, remarks upon the strong 
resemblance in motive and treatment between the First Riddle and The Wife's Complaint. 
If the former is epic in its relationship, why not the latter? 
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to a Christian purpose’ as were the poems that bear a strong 
resemblance to it, The Wanderer and The Seafarer. 

Whether it belonged originally to Offa or was afterward 
drawn into the cycle that gathered about his name is a further 
question suggested by the fact that Trivet tells the story of Alle 
of Northumbria, who died in 588—a question that is not perhaps 
to be answered without much consideration of the sagas that have 
disappeared except as they have left traces in medieval Latin. 
On this point, however, I will observe that while in Constance the 
localization is narrower and more definite (the neighborhood of 
York), thus suggesting that the original hero was Aélle, and that 
the story came to be told of O1 through the fact that Aélle was 


1Jt is perhaps worth consideration whether the poem, following The Wife's Complaint 
inthe MS, The Last Judgment, can be related to it. The former poem is written on fols. 
115, 115d, and the first six lines of the latter are also contained, all but the last word, on 
fol.115b. As far as Mr. GOLLANCz’s edition extends, the end of a poem in the MS is almost 
always marked :-:7, or even more elaborately; while the end of a section of a poem is 
marked only :7. Commonly there is a space of two lines between two poems; but some- 
times there is only a line or part of a line, as is the case between sections. 

Chancellor Edmonds of Exeter Cathedral has kindly examined the MS in regard to The 
Wife's Complaint and writes that abidan (1. 53) ends a line, The next begins Det gelimpan 
sceall bette (Last Judgment, 1.1), with a single capital, and leaves a space, while lagu 
begins the line following. The evidence of the MS then is not conclusive in favor of a new 
poem beginning at this point; but is, if anything, against it. The chief reasons for holding 
that the two poems belong together are: 

(1) The Last Judgment begins with an account of a flood that. suggests an application 
of the flood scene in which the woman pictures her husband: 

“ Det gelimpan sceal, bette lagu flowed 
flod ofer foldan: feores bid wt ende 
anra gehwylcum. Oft mmg se be wile 
in his sylfes sefan sod gebencan! 
Hafad him gebinged hider beoden user 
on bem mestan dege, megencyninga (fol. 116a) hyhst. 
wile bonne forbernan brego moncynnes 
lond mid lige.” 
— Last Judgment, ll. 1-8. 

(2) The general thought that the wicked shall be judged severely, and the good that 
suffer in this world comforted, might well have been suggested by the theme of The Wife's 
Complaint. 

(3) The emphasis laid upon the joyless home—the sorrowful journey —that must be 
taken by him that betrays his friends (ll. 23-26) is again suggestive of The Wife's Complaint 
(cf. also 11, 81-88). 

(4) The general course of thought in The Last Judgment is far more easily derived from 
The Wife’s Complaint than is the second part of The Seafarer from the first, to which, 
indeed, it shows no manner of relation and is moreover joined in the middle of a line (64) 
without any connection of ideas. The poet says that his thoughts turn seaward: 

“ ofer holma gelagu; forbon me hatran sind 
dryhtnes dreamas bonne pis deade lif.” 

Considering the general character of the Exeter Book, I think it less strange that The 
Last Judgment should be a moral or religious tag to The Wife’s Complaint than that this 
situation, which suggests so naturally a religious application, should be the only instance of 
heathen poetry copied (always excepting some of the Riddles) without apparent object, 
although showing signs of editorial supervision at least in the omission of all names. 
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the son of an Yffi,' this Alle having become confused with the 
third king of that name, who undoubtedly does figure in popular 
lore’ ( Zélla), who was slain at York in 867. In the absence, how- 
ever, of any testimony to show that the second Atlle was the 
subject of saga The Wife’s Complaint must belong to Offa (O01), 
if to either of the two. Again, La Belle Héléne, which, with all 
its confusion of names and places, preserves the scene of action 
mainly in Northumbria, and seems to be definitely and distinctly 
connected with the monastic foundation at Tours, probably had its 
origin at Tours from sources derived from York’ in which the story 
of the innocent wife had come to be influenced by some legend of 
St. Helen, mother of Constantine,‘ perhaps through a confusion 
of Tiberius Constantine with Constantine the Great. Further, 
when 4#lle who was slain at York had become a legendary figure, 
he was perhaps confused with the earlier Aélle, son of Yffi, whose 
date was sufficiently near to that of Tiberius Constantine and 
Maurice; and that Yffi was therefore identified with Offa, and 
ZElle substituted later for him. 

Whether the story represented by the Thrytho tale in Beowulf 
(the primitive version) and that of which the oldest form known 
may be The Wife’s Complaint (V 1), were originally the same, 
it is difficult to decide. The later Beowulf version is in all proba- 
bility fundamentally the same as the Drida tale, which is distinct 
from the original form of the Constance legend, as Suchier 
observed.® But while the identification of Constance with the 
heroine of V1 and The Wife’s Complaint rests upon reasonable 
grounds, in the case of the primitive version of the Thrytho tale, 
the only facts that stand out clearly—her fierce pride that led 
her to “work people-bales” (i. e., to kill men whose death would 
be a disaster to the people) and her journey across the sea—make 


1Cf. the Uffo of Saxo and Sveno. 

2Cf. Saxo (ed. HoLpER, 305, 1. 11; 312, 11. 33, 36; 313, 1. 39; 314, 1. 11; 315, 11. 6, 11, 19, 32); 
and Garmar, L’Estorie des Engles (Rolls Series, 1888), I, ll. 2699-2836 and pp. 328-38. For his 
connection with the saga hero Ragnar Lodbrok, cf. Corpus Poet. Bor., II, 339-53. 

3 Cf, a letter from Alcuin to Charlemagne urging that his books may be brought from York 
to him at Tours, so that they may be known in France as well as in England (Jarr&, 346). 

4 Who had also a sister Constantia, who married a barbarian king and had a somewhat 
tragic and romantic history. See GiBBon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (London, 
1896), I, 401, n. 23, 425, 440; IT, 206. 

5P, vu. B., Beitr., IV, 520, 521. 
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against the identification of the two. There is no indication in 
the text that the heroine of The Wife’s Complaint was a valkyrie, 
while in V 7 the supernatural element is so obscure that it may 
have been reflected from the Drida or the Bertha of popular lore. 


VIL. 

The chief of these oral traditions that the compiler used 
undoubtedly referred to Offa of ‘“‘Ongle” who seems to have been 
included in a cycle in association with Garmund, Hildebrand, and 
Wade especially,’ and through them with Weland, Widia, Hama, 
and Theodoric.’ 

There is no evidence to show that this heroic matter was ever 
worked up into a single epic. The confusion of the compiler’s text, 
together with his obvious efforts to distinguish between O 1 and 
02, points rather to an unfixed mass of floating traditions, some 
of which, at least, were probably in poetical form. Still, on the 
whole, he has managed (with one exception, the Drida tale) to 
attach the epic matter to O1; but his account of O2, highly 
colored as it is, does not lack hints of the existence of “uncertain 
and apocryphal material,” such as the account of the Welsh 
Wars, and the Petronilla tale, which he has in part omitted and in 
part attempted to combine with other sources. It may be that 
The Wife’s Complaint is the only surviving fragment of an epic 
on O1, to which allusion is made in Widsith and Beowulf; but 
there is no evidence to show that the stories of the combat and 
of the marriage were ever combined. On the other hand, it seems 
to me highly probable that O 2 became a legendary figure soon 
after his death, partly perhaps through his own exploits, but more 
through his connection with Charlemagne and through the romantic 
career of his daughter Eadburg, and that by the twelfth century, 
epic material concerning O 1 was being converted into romance of 
which O 2? was the central figure. 

But the process was never completed. Had O 2 lived earlier, 


1Garmund, Offa, Beowulf; Garmund (= Waermund), Offa, Hildebrand, (Sueno), V1; 
Hildebrand, Wade, Wade fragment; Wade (= Gado), Offa, (Suanus), De Nugis Curialiwm. 

2That these were known to Old English literature is clear from Wéidsith, Deor’s 
Lament, and Waldhere. Their relation to Riganus (Rig?), Mitunnus (Mithotyn?), Aliel 
(Abisl or Alewih?), Otta (Ottar?) and Milio, I have not been able to determine; but the 
entire list opens up a great range of literature. 
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we might have had an amalgamation similar to that of Beowa 
and Beowulf. As it is, epic-making was dead long before the 
Conquest; and the fresh literary impulse that came with the 
Normans found little to do with the old Saxon heroes. A few 
tales were transformed into the lai or chanson de geste or roman 
@aventure— Havelok, Horn, Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Hamp- 
ton; but Wade was lost and also, I believe, a similar mass of 
popular traditions about Offa, of which the St. Albans compiler 
has saved us some few crumbs. 

This study, from the size and intricacy of the subject, is 
necessarily incomplete and tentative; but I believe that further 
investigation of the medieval chronicles in connection with the 
remains of vernacular literature might perhaps recover something 
of old tales concerning Hereward, Waltheof, Edric the Wild, 
Ragnar Lodbrok, Athelstan, and others. If this could be done, 
it would be well worth while, in that it would deepen and broaden 
our knowledge of the meaning of life for some of the long pro- 
cession whose years have passed into “yesterdays many.” 


EpituH Rickert. 
Lonpon. 


ERRORS AND EMENDATIONS IN PART I. 


. read UKERT for UKENT. 

, read -50 for -54. 

1. 5, read (ibid., 539) . . (ibid.). 
n. 2. 3 1, 2, read 250 for 249. 

n. 1, 1. 2, read Alcuiniana for Alcuini. 
middle columa, insert 11. 
1. 
n. 
n. 


om 
y PPS 
Srp 


, 1. 33, read planies for planes. 
1, 1. 1, omit -hearted; 1. 3, read Hjerte for Hjerte. 
5, 1. 10, read is Offa's son, Angelpeow; 1. 12, read Geat for Great; 1. 26, add: For 
errors due to mistaking epithets for names in the Nennius genealogies, see Y Cymmrodor 
(London, 1888), IX, 149, 169 ff. 
P. 30, n. 1, 1.7, read LiuTPRAND (lib. VI, cap. iv), for Joun or SALISBURY (Polycrat., 
VIII, 12). 


’ 


. 


et) 
BREE SS 


n. 5, read Beovulf for Beowulf. 
n. 3, 1. 4, read 249 for 219. 
, 1.19, read Qualmhul for Qualmweld ; n. 2, 1. 2, read @ for ae. 
nm. - 1, 2, read Eadwardes for Eadwardes; n. 2 and n. 3, read @ for ae. 
17 vend se for sé; n. 8, read 1004, 1005 for 1002, 1003; 1. 7, read rudon for radon. 
*% it, after year add after 994; n. 1, 1. 1, read V for Y; 1. 2, read weelstowe for 
eonteiows; n, 2, L. 4, read 20 for 24; n. 3, read 993 for 937. 
P, 44, 1. 9, read Vi for V7; n. 3, read Grimm for Grimm’s, and XI for XL; n. 5, l. 5, add: 
KEMBLE (Codex Diplomaticus, Index) gives Rugganbroc, Warwickshire. 
P, 47, n, 4, add: Cf. also Y Cymmrodor, IX, 149. 
P, 48, n. 1, omit Halfrun. 


’ 
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A NEGLECTED EDITION OF LA LEYENDA DEL ABAD 
DON JUAN DE MONTEMAYOR. 


Wuen Sr. Menéndez Pidal edited the chapbook’ concerning 
Abbot John of Montemayor, he was limited for his text to a 
unique (?) copy of the Valladolid edition of 1562. Other edi- 
tions noted by Sr. Menéndez and previous bibliographers have 
for the moment disappeared, if indeed they are not lost. There 
is, however, in the British Museum Library a copy’ of a Seville 
edition of 1603, hitherto unnoticed. This edition belongs to the 
same family as the Valladolid print, and so argues neither for 
nor against Sr. Menéndez’s theories as to an otra redaccion dife- 
rente. Nevertheless, it would seem to be of considerable value 
for the establishment of a critical text. 

On the present occasion I shall limit myself to the reproduc- 
tion of the opening paragraphs; for the remainder only such 
passages as Sr. Menéndez has sought to emendate, and a few of 
the more striking variants, will be noted. 


TITLE PAGE. 
Abad von Juan. 





Wood-cut (83 <x 87 mm.) 
represents, from left to 
right: a woman kneel- 
ing in prayer; a child 
in a cradle; a bishop 
bestowing a_ blessing 
upon the child. 











Comienca la bpstoria | vel Abad von Juan He- | nor ve Monte | mapor. 


1La leyenda del abad don Juan de Montemayor. Publicada por RAMON MENENDEZ 
PipaL. Dresden, 1903. 8vo. Gesellschaft far romanische Literatur, Vol. II. 


2Sixteen leaves; quarto; imperfect; wanting the second and the fifteenth leaf. Signa- 
tures, (A)-AVIN, The title-page, which alone is in black-letter, measures (compositor’s 
form) 168 X 111 mm.—the others are 6 mm, narrower. 
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Verso.— Prologo. | Porque Dios nvestro se- | fior hizo el cielo, y la 
tierra, y todas las co- | sas que en el (sic) son entre las quales sefialada- 
men | te hizo al hombre, en el qual puso entendi- | miento, y mandd que 
hiziesse en este mun- | do todas las cosas que fuessen buenas, y que fues- 
sen a su seruicio, y que no hiziessen (sic) las cosas malas y desonestas, 
para el cuerpo y parael anima. Y porque la vida del hombre es muy 
breue, y no sabe quando & de morir, deue primeramente, y sobre todo 
temer a Dios, que es criador de todas las cosas, y guardar sus manda- 
mientos, y apartarse de las cosas malas, y falsas que algunos traydores 
falsos hizieron en otros tiempos passados, y hazen hasta el tiempo pre- 
sente en que estamos, mayormente en tal hecho como este, el qual acaecio 
al Abad don Iuan, Senor de Monte Mayor, (sic) con su criado don Garcia 
que el crid, segun adelante oyreys y escriuimos en este libro. Lo qual 
escriui (sic), porque todos los hombres deste mundo que lo oyeren, tomen 
exemplo, y sepan guardarse de no hazer traycion, ni cosa porque pierdan 
los cuerpos ni las almas, y porque se lo lean a quien bien quisieren, y a 
todos los que de su linage descendieren. 

{ Comienga el Libro del Abad don Iuan, Senor de Monte 
mayor (sic): en el qual se escriue todo lo que le acontecio 
con don Garcia su criado. 

Este Abad don Iuan era de muy buena vida, y religioso, y senor de 
todos los abades que eran en aquel tiempo en Portugal, y moraua en vn 
Castillo que se lamaua Montemayor (sic), y hazia nuestro Senor muchos 
milagros por el. Acaecio que vn dia el abad don Iuan yua a oyr may- 
tines de la fiesta’. . . . nas passados (sic) para el y para sus compaiieros, 
assi mesmo les mando luego dar de comer buenas viandas, y todas las 
otras cosas que auian menester, a toda su voluntad. Y eran tan honra- 
dos del Abad don Iuan, que hombre del mundo no lo podria contar (sic). 


Como don Garcia cometio (sic) y ordend de dexar la Fa 
Christiana, y tornarse moro. 

Vn dia acaecio, que don Garcia andando a caga con su compaiia en 
vn monte, auia salido a vn rio, en el qual auia muy gran plazer, donde 
cometid vna gran traycion, la qual puso luego por obra, y llamd dos 
escuderos de aquellos de su compaiiia, en quien el mas fiaua, é dixoles. 
Amigos dezir os quiero vna puridad si me la tuuieredes guardada, y 
pienso que sera vuestro prouecho, é muy grande. Y conuiene que vos0- 
tros me hagays pleyto omenage de tenerme puridad, como hombres hijos 
dalgo de lo que os dixere. Ellos le dixeron, senor no ay cosa eneste 
mundo, que vos hagays, que nosotros no la tengamos e) puridad, y el 
que no la tuuiere que sea traydor por ello. Este omenage os hazemos, 
como a nuestro senor proprio, guardaremos en puridad todo lo que nos 

1The verso ends here. Folio All is wanting. The transcription is, therefore, resumed 
from fol. Alll (c:, Sr. Menéndez’s edition, p. 26, 1. 7). 
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dixeredes agora y en qualquier tiempo, segun nuestro poder, aunque 
pensassemos morir por ello. Entonces les dixo. Amigos, la puridad es, 
que yo he parado mientes y tengo, que la Fe de los Christianos no vale 
nada, ni es ninguna cosa. E otrosi he entendido que la Fe de los moros 
es mejor y vale mas, y querria que fuessemos a vn lugar, do me tornasse 
moro, y vosotros comigo, y quitarme é este mal nombre, y ponerme he 
otro mejor que este, por lo qual yo con vosotros y con mis companas, 
haremos tanto mal a los Christianos, que yo y vos valgamos mucho con 
el Rey Almansor, y esto sabed que es mi voluntad. Y el traydor les dixo 
tanto y les prometio que les daria, que ellos se lo tuuieron en puridad 
que nunca lo supo el abad don Juan, y el y los escuderos, ve(vo.)nian, y 
sus compafias de la ribera de aquel rio, hasta el castillo de Monte mayor, 
y el abad don Iuan los recibio bien y comieron con el muchas viandas y 
bien aderegadas, 


Como el traydor de don Garcia demandd licencia al 
abad, ete." 


P. 27 [l. 14] guerrear contra [l. 16] Leuantose Garcia en pie, despues que 
vuieron comido ante el abad don Juan, y ante su compaiia, [/. 19] en 
llegar [l. 20] (“tanta y,” wanting) compafiia [l. 21] de merced [l. 22] 
aquella compaiia que el tenia [/. 23] de Almansor que con la merced 
de Dios el (“que,” wanting) [/. 24] pensaua hazer. . . . con el ayuda 

. companeros [/. 25] de llegar a Granada [l. 26] Respondio el 
Abad 

P, 28 [l. 1] y sabed, . . . . gran recelo tengo [l. 2] que es Rey que tiene 
grandes [1.3] Don Garcia dixo, que si supiesse morir [l. 4] Entonces 
el abad dixo. [l. 5] (“hijo,” wanting) esse [l. 6] ruego os [1. 7] (“toda,” 
wanting) Don Garcia (“y,” wanting) [l. 9] y los christianos bien pas- 
sarian a pesar de los decreydos moros [l. 10] desque esto oyd a don 
Garcia su criado, holgose mucho de coragon, [/. 12] lo haria.... 
(“por la boca,” wanting). [/. 13] (“el abad don Iuan entonces,” want- 
ing). [l. 14] agora [l. 15] (“y,” wanting before “ruego”). 


From here (fol. A™) on only the passages which Sr. Menén- 
dez has sought to emendate, or which seem to require further 
emendation, are noted. Such of Sr. Menendez’s corrections as 
are supported by the text of 1603 are passed over in silence. 
The passages which Sr. Menéndez compares with the Historia 
Manlianense are noted only where they differ from the Valladolid 
text. 


1 For the present paragraph all the variants of the 1603 edition are given, down to p. 28, 
1.15, of Sr. Menéndez’s reprint. 
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. 28[l. 25] Dellas seran Escaris de liengo, y dellas de otro mas delgado 
[l. 35] gracias a Dios nuestro Senor, y al abad don Tuan, .. . 

. 29 [l. 16] que vaya con vos, é acompafiad vos a el y el a vos 

. 32 [l. 23] y daua gracias a nuestro senor Dios 

. 33 [L. 5] trompetas [l. 6] y alagores, y atabales (“goleymas,” wanting), 
[l. 26] embia [l. 30] siguientes, é las companas ayuntadas, de Moros 
andaluzes que vinieron, y de otros lugares, eran de tantas partes, que 
no se entendian los vnos a los otros. Y segun puedo pensar en mi 
coragon podia ser esta cantidad de moros que estauan en Cordoua 
con el rey Almansor, mas de ciento 8 cincuenta mil caualleros, y 
trezientos mil peones. Estos eran sin el poder de Cordoua, . . 
eran tantos que era marauilla. De manera que todas las sierras, y 
todos los valles estauan cubiertos de moros de suerte que no quedaua 
ninguno que se escapasse a vida, [1. 13] Villa Franca de Benaleagar, y 
destruyeronla toda 

. 35 [l. 29] Santiago, y holgo con su mujer encima del altar, y despues 
el perro descreydo hizo muchas vellaquerias, por la qual maldad fue 
la voluntad de Dios que luego rebentd el cauallo que tenia dentro en 
la Iglesia, y despues que todo esto vuo hecho como aueys oydo se fue 
para el Rey Almansor y dixole. Sefior yo no querria que fuessemos 
mas adelante . . 

P. 39 [l. 9] era tambien guardado de los suyos, que era marauilla. [I. 14] 
el abad don Iuan alli parecia entre su compana como vna sena . . . 
P. 41[l. 9] y arrojoles su langa con gran furia tanto que la metid por la 

tienda y la passo, y la hinco en el tablero. .. . [l. 13] Como los 
moros se fueron empos del Abad don I[uan, y el Abad con 
los suyos tornaron a ellos y mataron muchos, 

. 43 [l. 19] y tomarnos an nuestras mugeres, y nuestros hijos [J. 22] las 
almas 

. 44[l. 31] El abad don Iuan dixo. Hermana y senora, plazeme de 
todo esto que dezis, mas esto durara poco. 

. 45 [l. 12] y no tomasse 

. 46 [l. 32] para quemar [l. 33] halld 

. 50 [l. 13] trezientos monges de a cauallo 

. 51 [l. 5] En tal manera lo dixo que no lo pudo conocer (sic). Y don 
culema tendio el brago para tomar el espada, y el abad don Iuan 
algosse en los estribos, é diole con ella vna muy grande herida, en 
manera que no se pudo el traydor mas valer del brago derecho y 
luego le dio otra gran herida en la cabega. Y los monges. . . . [l. 13} 
y sabed por cierto, que no vuo monje que no matasse su moro. [l. 21] 
Socorrednos, que es muerto don gulema. Y quan’ 


1The fifteenth leaf is wanting. The sixteenth begins: ‘donde estaua el rey Almangor, 
y adonde fue”’ (Sr. Menéndez’s edition, p. 53, 1. 29). 
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P. 54 [l. 3] para que [/. 7] del Abad don Iuan, sieruo y amigo de Dios, 
{l. 8] despedidos por el abad don Iuan, (“su senor,” wanting.) [l. 23] 
rrandes milagros por los ruegos deste santo abad.' 
~ 5 8 

€ Deo gratias. 
€ Fue impressa en la muy noble | y muy leal ciudad de Seuilla en 
casa de Iuan de Leon Im- | pressor de libros, junto a las siete rebu- 
eltas. | Ano de mil y seys cientos y tres. 


Mitton A. BUCHANAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


1A manuscript note says: ‘Los halld vivos a todos.” 














SCHILLER’S THEORY OF THE LYRIC. 


TxouGH Schiller was not primarily a lyric poet, he has played 
an important part in the history of German lyric poetry by the 
originality of his production in this form and by his influence 
upon other poets, as well as by the great and lasting popularity 
of many of his poems. Furthermore, as few great poets have 
been so prone to ratiocination about their art as was Schiller, 
his theory of the lyric must be a matter of interest to the inves- 
tigator in this field; and even if the study of his theory shall tell 
us more about Schiller than about the lyric, the result will justify 
the investigation. In view of the profound changes in Schiller’s 
manner and attitude from the days of Die Rauber to those of Die 
Braut von Messina, it is clear that the basis of our study must 
be chronological, unless we arbitrarily isolate some one period in 
the poet’s life and ascribe to it “classical” value—a dogmatic 
assumption that has no right to be in a descriptive paper. Since 
Schiller’s works include no formal study of the lyric, his theory 
must be inferred and pieced together from various indirect 
sources: his esthetic treatises, his criticisms of himself and other 
poets, and the utterances scattered through his correspondence.’ 
It is hardly necessary to state that the indications given by this 

agmentary material are often vague and incomplete. 

It seems probable that Schiller never looked upon lyric poetry 
ps equal in rank and dignity to the epic or drama; most of his 
itterances rather seem to stamp it as an inferior form. Thus in 
782, in his anonymous review of Die Rauber, he threatened to 

legate the author of this play from the drama to the ode, some- 
that as if that would imply a descent ( Werke, XIII, 198). In 
788, he gave “poems” the fourth place in the list of his inter- 
sts, after dramas, stories, and “historical tableaux”’ ( Briefe, II, 


ISCHILLER’s works are referred to in BELLERMANN’S edition, Bibl. Inst., Leipzig 
Werke); his letters in JonAs’s complete edition, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart 
Briefe); the correspondence with Korner in GEIGER’s edition, with Humboldt in Lirz- 
NN’s third edition, Cotta, Stuttgart (Briefwechsel); GoETHE’s works and letters in the 
simar edition (Werke, Briefe). 


1 (MopERN PaILoLoey, January, 1905 





2 JOHN ScHOLTE NOLLEN 


148). In 1789, in answer to Kérner’s advice to adopt the lyric 
as his specialty, he not only confessed that lyric poetry was “an 
exile” for him, but characterized it as “‘the pettiest and most 
ungrateful of forms” (Briefe, II, 237 f.)—-a judgment that was 
clearly influenced by the self-depreciative mood of the moment, 
but that persisted for some time; several weeks later, he was still 
determined, after the disproportionate amount of labor he had 
expended upon Die Kiinstler, to eschew lyric poetry for a long 
time to come (Briefe, II, 262). In 1791, indeed, while he was 
working at his Thirty Years’ War and his translation from the 
Afneid, Schiller told Kérner that he was saving his “ best hours” 
for a lyric poem—probably Das Lied von der Glocke ( Briefe, 
ITI, 143); but this is to be read in connection with his feeling 
that lyric poetry is far more dependent upon “mood” Stimmung, 
than any other form (Briefe, IV, 61; V, 406). In the treatise 
Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung (1795), ‘merely 
lyric” treatment is contrasted with the treatment of characters 
and actions as implying a limitation in the poet ( Werke, VIII, 
355 f.); and in 1802 the “merely lyric’ treatment of his own 
Kassandra is again contrasted apologetically with a possible 
dramatic treatment (Briefe, VI, 415). Fragmentary and desul- 
tory as these utterances are, the fact that practically all of them 
point in one direction gives us reason to suppose that Schiller did 
consistently and seriously consider the lyric a relatively “petty” 
form. 

Schiller’s earliest utterances on the subject of lyric poetry are 
found in the long letters written in 1778 to his schoolmates Scharf- 
fenstein and Boigeol at the Military Academy; here the young 
poet enters a solemn protest because his friends have impugned 
the genuineness of his emotion (Briefe, 1, 5,10). The test is 
that of sincerity, but here conceived rather as a moral quality in 
himself than as an esthetic quality in his poetry. “Fancy” 
(Phantasey) is used about in the sense of insincerity, and with 
it is contrasted ‘“feeling’’ (Geféhl, Herz) as the genuine element 
in poetry. The themes mentioned here are God, religion, friend- 
ship, with an indefinite ‘“‘etc.” that might be conceived to stand 
for love or patriotism. As qualities of style, elevation and 
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metaphor (Schwung, Bilder) are emphasized. The influence of 
Klopstock, the very thing charged by the two friends, is quite 
evident in the conception of the lyric that appears in these letters. 

In 1781, when Schiller first. appears as a critic in the public 
press, the supreme test he applies is still that of sincerity, and 
“fancy” still appears as opposed to truth. It is interesting to 
find Schiller here ( Werke, XIII, 179) bringing against his rival 
Staudlin precisely the same charge that he had repelled with such 
indignation three years before, when his schoolmates brought it 
against him—that one of his religious poems is ‘“‘rather the 
effusion of the poet than of the Christian.” Apart from sin- 
cerity, the tests of variety, moderation, and knowledge of good 
authors (gute Lektiire) are applied. In the reviews Schiller 
published in 1782 we find the storm-and-stress quality of origi- 
nality emphasized as the principal requisite (Werke, XIII, 207, 
209 f.), and both Schwab and Staudlin criticised for their lack of 
individual emotion. The test of sincerity is again in evidence, 
and from this point of view the favorite Swabian form of occa- 
sional or “casual’’ poetry, to which Schiller himself was then 
much addicted, is condemned as a “bastard daughter of the 
muses” ( Werke, XIII, 204 f.); and Schwab is mildly ridiculed 
for cultivating poetry merely as an avocation (Werke, XIII, 
206 f.), a thing that had been the common pretense of most Ger- 
man poets not long before. In spite of the demand for origi- 
nality, an acquaintance with good models is still accounted a 
virtue (Werke, XIII, 207, 214); and Schiller admits the 
“modest” claims of Kleist, Uz,’ and Gellert to be recognized as 
models, after the ‘‘ancient Greeks and Romans.” Schiller’s criti- 
cal vocabulary at this time is naturally rather vague; so far as 
can be inferred from his terminology, his theoretical conception 
of the lyric may be expressed in the following formula: A lyric 
poem is the sincere expression in elevated language, in melodious 
verse, of original, individual emotion (or thought), in an enthusi- 
astic mood, tempered by moderation, under the influence of the 


1 Fourteen years later, Schiller counts Kleist and Uz among the obsolete authors of a 
dead past (Briefe, IV, 462; V, 33). 


2 Wohlklang, and a versification that is rein, angenehm und fliessend, are virtues noted 
inthe poetry of Staudlin and Schwab ( Werke, XIII, 210, 207). 
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best models. It is especially interesting to note the calm, judi- 
cial tone of the critic Schiller, coincident with the extravagance 


of the storm-and-stress poet Schiller; indeed, the critic directly 
condemns the extravagance of the poet in the brief review of his 
own Anthology ( Werke, XIII, 212f.). We may remark in pass 
ing that during this period Schiller not only infuses his dramas 
with lyrism, but as a matter of theory definitely demands subjec- 
tivity of the dramatist; the dramatic poet must sympathize with 
his heroes, love them, identify himself with them (1783; Briefe, 
I, 114f.). The inevitable recantation of this position is found 
in the treatise Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung ( Werke, 
VIII, 331f.). 

The next period in Schiller’s career as a critic may be called 
his first philosophic period, and delimited as that of his early 
friendship with Korner, before his study of Kant’s philosophy; 
the critical utterances of this period begin in 1785, and are finally 
summed up and rounded out in the review of Barger’s poems in 
1790. There are still occasional echoes of phrases characteristic 
of the earlier period; as when Stolberg is found lacking in sin- 
cerity, and his Phantasie und dichterische Malerei are opposed 
to Natur und Empfindung (1786; Briefe, I, 325). But on the 
whole this period wrought a great change in Schiller’s attitude 
toward poetry. On the one hand, his own tendency toward philo- 
sophic speculation was greatly furthered by Korner; on the other 
hand, Wieland’s frank criticism of him made such a deep impres- 
sion on Schiller that he earnestly sought to acquire the polite 
qualities that Wieland said he lacked—‘“correctness, clearness, 
delicacy, refinement, good taste” (July, 1787; Briefe, I, 361). 
A year later Schiller wrote to Korner that he was reading “only 
the ancients” in order to “purify his taste’’' and to acquire sim- 
plicity and “classicality”’ (August, 1788; Briefe, II, 106). Mean- 
while Schiller found the spirit of the absent Goethe everywhere 
present in Weimar, and felt himself rather repelled than attracted 
by Goethe's contempt for all speculation, his attachment to nature, 

1It is an interesting indication of Schiller’s taste that as late as January, 1787, he could 
find BLUMAUER’s Ode an den Nachtstuhl “quite charming” and adapted to reading at 


the table (Briefe, I, 330). Compare the grotesque passages he quotes with high praise from 
Schwindrazheim in 1782 ( Werke, XIII, 205f.). 
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“carried to the point of affectation,” and his frank sensuousness, 
Resignation in seine fiinf Sinne (August, 1787; Briefe, I, 381). 
The dowager duchess, too, came in for severe reprobation, because 
“sensuousness” was the basis of her enjoyment of art ( Briefe, I, 
362). But, in spite of his hostility toward Goethe (cf. especially 
Briefe, II, 249), Schiller could not help confessing Goethe’s 
superiority to himself—his greater genius, wider range of knowl- 
edge, “‘surer sensuousness” (which here appears as an advan- 
tage),' and his esthetic sense, chastened and refined by ‘‘art- 
knowledge of every sort” (February, 1789; Briefe, I1, 238) ; and 
half unconsciously, and at first quite involuntarily, the younger 
poet began to yield to the influence of the older—an influence 
that was to affect his theory of poetry profoundly. 

During the period in question Schiller’s theory of the lyric 
centers in his two poems Die Gétter Griechenlands and Die 
Kistler. Stolberg’s criticism of the former leads him to insist 
that poetry never treats the real, but always only the ideal, here 
defined as that which is selected by the poet for his artistic pur- 
pose from the raw material of the real; that a poem should be 
judged only by its own rule of beauty, of its “esthetic arrange- 
ment,” and that a practical test, moral or religious, is quite 
irrelevant (December 25, 1788; Briefe, II, 187f.). In connection 
with the slow process of molding and remolding Die Kistler, 
the relation between philosophy and poetry naturally occupies 
him. He insists, in spite of Wieland’s and Kérner’s doubts, that 
this work is a poem, and not a philosophy in verse (March 9, 1789; 
Briefe, II, 247; “verse does not make a poem, a poem is a poem, 
even in prose,” he writes to Kérner, March 26, 1790; Briefe, ITI, 
66). He exalts the claims of the imagination, which must not 
be held in check by the reason (Verstand); the poet must not 
fear the ‘momentary frenzy’’ (Wahnwitz) of the creative process 
(December 1, 1788; Briefe, II, 165). Moritz’s demand that 
every work of art must be a “complete and rounded whole” at 
first seems to him excessive (January 3, 1789; Briefe, II, 200) ; 
but, as Wieland too insists upon unity, Schiller strives to round 


1The vacillation on this point finally found its solution in the discovery that the 
esthetic occupies a sort of middle ground between “sense” and “‘ reason.” 
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out his poem into a “complete circle” (February 25, 1789; Briefe, 
II, 236). The main question, he now thinks, is whether the 
central thought of the poem has the highest degree of concrete- 
ness, Anschaulichkeit. The facility of Wieland and Goethe he 
must confess that he has not yet attained. The influence of the 
atmosphere of Weimar in chastening his taste appears from his 
criticism of the grossness of Propertius (April 17, 1789; Briefe, 
II, 276) and of the commonness of Barger (April 30, 1789; 
Briefe, I1, 283, 285). But he still recalcitrates against Goethe's 
sensuousness and realism: “Seine Philosophie holt zu viel aus 
der Sinnenwelt, wo ich aus der Seele hole. Uberhaupt ist seine 
Vorstellungsart zu sinnlich und betastet mir zu viel” (November 
1, 1790; Briefe, III, 113). Goethe’s dictum that all philosophy 
is merely subjective also offended Schiller’s faith in the reality of 
the absolute. 

The effect of the various influences acting upon Schiller 
during the six years from 1785 to 1790 appears clearly in his 
review of Birger’s lyric poems, published in January, 1791 
( Werke, XIII, 336 ff.). Schiller speaks here with the dogma- 
tism of a young university professor, with the absoluteness of an 
amateur philosopher, with the zeal of a recent convert to “good 
taste,” with the assurance of a critic who has won his spurs by 
reviewing Goethe’s Iphigenie and Egmont frankly and fearlessly. 
His criticism is neither psychological nor historical, neither 
descriptive nor technical, but metaphysical, as he himself after- 
ward confessed. It is unscientific, since it is based, not upon an 
induction from empirical investigation, but upon a deduction 
from a priori principles. This fact makes it easy to gather from 
the criticism what Schiller’s theory of the lyric is at this time, 
though this theory is not expressly formulated. The principal 
demand here made upon the poet is idealization—by which is 
meant conformity to the highest ideals of a refined and cultivated 
soul—and coupled with it generalization. That is: while “all 
that the poet can give us is his individuality,” it is necessary that 
this individuality be purged of all that is sensual and merely 
characteristic, ennobled and chastened up to the standard of the 
“purest and highest humanity;” and the personality of the poet 
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is worth while only for what is typical in it of the race as a 
whole. The poet must collect all the scattered rays of perfection 
in his object, or if he express himself, concentrate all that is 
beautiful, noble, and excellent in him into one radiant beam, 
make every detail serve the harmonious unity of the whole, and 
raise all that is individual and local into the sphere of the uni- 
versal. If he shall claim to be a “popular” poet, his popularity 
must appear in the selection of his material and the simplicity of 
his treatment, not in any concession to the crude taste of the 
vulgar mob.’ The poet must compose at an ideal distance from 
the passion or emotion to be expressed, so that it may not master 
him in the process of expression; he must avoid all extravagance, 
and in general recognize the “principles of good taste.” He 
must not forget the ennobling influence of true art, and as a 
popular poet he must strive to refine and educate the rude soul of 
the people. The theory that underlies this whole criticism may 
be summed up in the following formula: Lyric poetry should be 
the beautiful and tasteful expression in fit words of the idealized, 
generalized emotion (or thought) of a cultured soul, in an 
exalted mood, but free from the immediate stress of any strong 
feeling. It is not difficult to see in this theory and criticism the 
ideas and ideals expressed with such enthusiasm and _ poetic 
thetoric in Die Kiinstler. It is a significant fact that the name 
of Goethe does not appear in the list of poets whom Schiller 
plays out as trump cards in his reply to Barger’s protest— Denis, 
Géckingk, Holty, Kleist, Klopstock, von Salis! One wonders 
what the result would have been if Schiller had at this time 
attempted a criticism of the lyrics inspired by Friederike, Lili, 
and Frau von Stein. 

The second philosophic period in Schiller’s development as a 
critic opens with the study of Kant’s Kritik der Urteilskraft in 
1791, and continues until the friendship with Goethe begins to 
exert its profound influence in 1794. As it happens, this period 
too culminates in an extensive criticism of a lyric poet, Matthis- 
son. A reaction from the former period is evident immediately, 


1It is worthy of remark that Schiller pays no attention to the Volkslied, the influence 
of which had helped to work a complete transformation in Goethe’s lyric poetry, and was to 
dominate the romantic lyric. 
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in that Schiller now asserts that philosophic subjects are abso- 
lutely unsuited to poetic treatment (November 28, 1791; Briefe, 
III, 170). With the modesty of a learner sitting at the feet of 
Kant, he confesses that he is a mere dilettante in esthetic theory 
(May 25, 1792; Briefe, III, 202); that criticism has really been 
an injury to him as a poet, in that theoretical introspection has 
chilled the ardor and boldness of his earlier years and checked 
the freedom of his imagination; but he hopes (foreshadowing his 
later theory) that when “conformity to art” has become a second 





































nature to him, his imagination will again be free, recognizing . 
only the limits it sets itself. Under the influence of Kant, he a 
sharply differentiates the s«sthetic from the ethical; art cannot l 
have a moral purpose; its object is “free enjoyment” (disinter- t 
ested pleasure), in which the reason (Vernunft) and the imagi- b 
nation are active, and in which emotion depends upon conception, ¢ 
not upon sense-impression (Uber den Grund des Vergniigens an P 
tragischen Gegenstdénden, Werke, VIII, 13 ff.). With Schiller’s 
university lectures on the drama we get a classification of literary é 
forms: wrenching Aristotle’s famous piunows (which he knows T 
through Lessing’s Hamburgische Dramaturgie), Schiller differ- p 
entiates drama and lyric, as “imitation,” from narration and 0 
description; while the lyric is included in the concept of tragedy 1 
as an immediate “imitation” of emotion and passion, it differs er 
from tragedy in not representing action, and in not sharing the hi 
purpose of tragedy to arouse pity (Uber die tragische Kunst, ee 
Werke, VIII, 30 ff.). What the “different purpose” of the lyric oa 
is he does not state. U 
Schiller’s attempt to supplement Kant’s wsthetics by discover- Bi 
i ing an “objective principle of taste’’ led him, in December, 1792, in 
to formulate a new theory of beauty that naturally had a great W 
deal to do with fixing his standards of art. This theory, in its th 
briefest form, runs thus: “Schénheit ist Freiheit in der Erschei- of 
nung,” or in another formula, “Schénheit ist Natur in der Kunst- in 
massigkeit” (Briefe, III, 232, 237f., 246, 256f., 266f., 269), 
‘‘nature” here standing for freedom in the realm of sense, and 30 
beauty being the “self-determination reflected to us from certain = 


phenomena of nature,” and expressed by a “technique” that 
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exists through conformity to law; a law not imposed from with- 
out, but coming from within, necessary and innate in the thing 
expressed (Briefe, III, 273). Though this relation may be 
impossible as an actuality in art, there must at least be the 
impression that the form is essentially one with the thing formed. 
Schiller goes so far now as to say that pure art beauty is possible 
only in an imitation of nature itself, in which self-determination 
is complete ( Briefe, III, 273, 275, 279). This theory is based, 
so Schiller asserts, upon self-observation ; he now holds that one 
must be more than a philosopher, one must be a practical artist 
as well, in order to arrive at a valid theory of art (February 9, 
1793; Briefe, 111, 245). And yet the a priori character of his 
theory in the preceding period is still in evidence. Schiller still 
believes in absolute laws of art, founded on what is necessary and 
eternal in human nature, in den Urgesetzen des Geistes, inde- 
pendent of the “‘accidental and often depraved taste of the time.” 
The genius of the Greeks and of a few moderns akin to them has 
expressed these laws in eternal and henceforth unattainable models. 
To formulate these laws is one of the most difficult problems that 
philosophic reason can attempt to solve—to reduce the processes 
of genius to principles, and reconcile freedom with necessity (July 
13, 1793; Briefe, III, 338f.). As to the form of expression, 
every trace of the artist’s individual taste is mannerism ; only the 
highest independence of all subjective and all accidental objective 
conditions deserves the name of style—pure objectivity is the 
essence of good style. As to the substance of art, the essay 
Uber das Pathetische ( Werke, VIII, 119 ff.) still makes expres- 
sion of the supersensual the purpose of art; feeling per se is 
indifferent, and its expression as such without esthetic value. 
We here have the imagination definitely recognized as “the exs- 
thetic sense ;” but the esthetic process is still conceived as one 
of generalization —“rising from the real to the possible, from the 
individual to the race.” 

In the review of Matthisson’s poetry (1794; Werke, XIII, 
309 ff.) we shall expect to find an application of Schiller’s new 
esthetic theory; and so indeed we do, for the principles of 
“freedom” and “necessity”? form the basis of the criticism. 
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Beautiful art and merely agreeable art are alike free, but only the 
beautiful is necessary. Poetry is defined as the art of arousing 


definite emotions through the free action of our creative imagina- 
tion. The imagination must have free play, and yet inerrantly 
arouse a definite emotion. To the first end, the poet must be 
able to calculate the empirical effect of association ; he will suc- 
ceed in this only by following the objective connection of the 
phenomena involved, as “pure objects,” stripped of all that is 
accidental. But the purpose of this play of imagination is the 
arousing of certain definite emotions ; to this end, the poet must 
put off all that is accidental and merely individual in his emotion, 
and appeal to what is universal in his reader. Two properties 
may be demanded of a poem: objective truth (not reality), ora 
necessary relation to the object ; and subjective universality, or a 
necessary reference of this object to the emotional nature. The 
grand style lies in the pure expression of the necessary. So we 
have the generalization and idealization of the earlier theory 
reasserted, but on a new basis. 

Now, Schiller finds that freedom and necessity are united only 
in the sphere of human life, hence man is the only possible object 
of beautiful art. The question therefore arises how to make a 
place for Matthisson’s nature poetry in the scheme of the fine 
arts. Schiller proceeds first by recognizing a new form, landscape 
poetry, bearing a similar relation to epic, drama, and lyric as 
landscape painting does to the painting of human beings and 
animals. Then he argues that even unconscious nature can be 
“played over” into the realm of highest beauty—the realm of 
the human—by a symbolic operation; and nature can become a 
symbol of the human as a representation either of emotions or 
of ideas; the former by means of melody, inasmuch as music 
expresses the form of emotion; the latter according to the laws 
of the symbolizing imagination. The landscape poet can make 
up for the essential inferiority of his subject by making his 
expression highly musical, and by suggesting ideas to the imagi- 
nation of his reader. It is evident that Schiller is far removed 
from a complete appreciation of the “nature-sense” of romantic 
poetry as a mode of lyric emotion. 
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Having thus constructed a theory of landscape poetry, Schiller 
finds that Matthisson fulfils all the demands that can be made 
upon the landscape poet, by the truth and concreteness, the musical 
beauty, and the intelligence in his poems. He has seized what 
is generic in the, nature forms introduced, his description is 
dynamic, he follows the law of association. But aside from being 
a perfect landscape poet, in Schiller’s opinion Matthisson is no 
less successful in the direct expression of emotion. As his themes 
Schiller mentions friendship, love, religious sentiment, memories 
of childhood, the happiness of rural life. The simplicity and 
gentle melancholy of his emotion, his contemplative enthusiasm, 
the disciplined nobility and chastity of his feeling, these are the 
qualities of a model idyllic poet. The influence of classical 
models is not overlooked. Matthisson so fully meets Schiller’s 
theory of the idyllic nature-poet that Schiller considers him quite 
capable of a ‘‘higher flight,” of the representation of man in action. 

Whether or not we consider this criticism a vast overestimate 
of Matthisson, one thing is fairly evident: the rather sharp con- 
demnation of Birger and the high approval of Matthisson are 
really based on the test of “good taste,” on a subjective prejudice 
in favor of refinement, culture, idealization, and “ethical grace- 
fulness,”" and against realism and strong individuality. The 
ethical trend of Schiller’s thought, his deep interest in the problem 
of the conduct of life, unconsciously affects his judgment, and his 
criticism inevitably expresses the ideal of his own nature. From 
his present point of view Schiller tacitly condemns all that is 
strong and original in his own earlier poetry; and, indeed, he has 
already frankly laid this poetry on the altar in his reply to Barger. 

It is interesting to notice that at this time Schiller recognizes 
an empirical science of criticism apart from the philosophy of 
criticism, with its absolute and eternal laws, which he applies as 
a test of the value of poetry. Genius by its productions estab- 
lishes rules of art ; these rules may be collected and compared by 
science, the attempt made to sum them up in more general rules, 
and finally in a single principle. But since this science of art is 
based upon experience, it has only the limited authority of an 

| Sittliche Grazie ( Werke, XIII, 377). 
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empirical science. It may lead to the skilful imitation of given 
cases, but never to a positive extension. All extension of the 
field of art must come from genius; criticism can produce nothing 
better than correctness (February 3, 1794; Briefe, III, 419 f.). 
While Schiller was attempting to reconcile his earlier meta- 
physics of art with the philosophy of Kant, and applying his 
principles with surprising results to Barger and Matthisson, he 
had before him a phenomenon of vastly greater importance in the 
field of literature—a phenomenon so great that even his absolute 
principles must curtsey to it, as customs do to kings. Even the 
words just quoted, on the creative monopoly of genius in the 
domain of criticism, while based upon Kant, also betray the influ- 
ence of the phenomenon Goethe upon Schiller’s theory. This 
influence, which had gradually been growing upon the reluctant 
Schiller during the five preceding years, was finally confessed in 
the willing and generous homage of the famous letters of August 
23 and 31, 1794 (Briefe, III, 471f., 480f.). Schiller admits 
that Goethe’s calm and clear-eyed observation, his sure intuition, 
have saved him from the errors into which both metaphysical 
speculation and an unbridled imagination may fall. Goethe's 
imagination is the recognized representative of his whole intel- 
lectual being, while Schiller himself as a “symbolizing” (or 
rather allegorizing) poet suffers from a duality of imagination 
and abstraction, logic and poetry. The unity of Goethe’s spirit 
is the highest state to which man can attain—if he succeeds in 
generalizing his intuition and giving his emotion a universal 
validity (here the theory again raises its head). Schiller now 
tells Korner (September 4, 1794; Briefe, IV, 6) that he has 
“put on a new man”? poetically in the last three or four years; 
and though he still talks of “anarchy in criticism” and a code of 
objective laws of taste, and in his review of Matthisson frankly 
appears as both “lawgiver and judge” (September 7; Briefe, IV, 
8f.), yet the days of a priori metaphysics of poetry are nun- 
bered, and Schiller begins to base his theory upon observation of 
Goethe and of the contrast between his own nature and Goethe's. 
And now for the first time he begins to take note of Goethe's 
lyric poetry, and he praises the Roman Elegies. admitting, indeed, 
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that their content is “hardly decent,” in the conventional sense 
of the word (September 20, 1794; July 5, 1795; Briefe, IV, 19, 
202), but defending them against the charge of immorality, on 
the ground that only form and the relation of form to content are 
subject to esthetic judgment. 

In the 4?sthetic Letters (1794-95; Werke, VIII, 170 ff.) we 
still have the Kantian formula, the ideal arising from the union 
of the possible and the necessary, and again form is emphasized 
as the only esthetic element in a work of art, so that passionate or 
didactic or moral art would be a contradiction in terms. From 
the point of view of pure theory, the postulate of universality is 
carried so far that pure or perfect style is made contingent upon 
the breaking down of the specific limitations of each art—so that 
“music in its noblest reach becomes plastic form, and plastic art 
in its highest perfection becomes music,” while poetry, in its 
appeal to both imagination and emotion, is both musical and 
plastic. But we find quite different things in the treatise Uber 
naive und sentimentalische Dichtuny (1794-95; Werke, VIII, 
310 ff.), the first great monument to the influence of Goethe and 
of Greek literature upon Schiller’s theory. We seem to be on 
old ground here when we find the purpose of poetry defined as 
the completest expression of humanity; but the new light imme- 
diately appears in the emphatic recognition of realism as equal, 
and in a limited sense even superior, to idealism as a principle of 
art. And Schiller is no longer in the realm of metaphysics, but 
bases his conclusion upon direct observation of Goethe’s genius 
and his own, when he co-ordinates simple poetry, as the complete 
expression of the real,’ with sentimental poetry, as the expression 
of the ideal. It is especially interesting to note how, while tacitly 
yielding the absolute demand of idealization and generalization 
formerly made upon all poetry, Schiller now vindicates the dig- 
nity of the poetry that does not idealize by contending that simple 
poetry has an infinity with respect to form, by its complete indi- 
vidualization, just as sentimental poetry has its infinity with respect 
to matter, by its complete idealization. 

The further discussions of this treatise have little bearing 


1The “ real” is of course still differentiated from the “ actual.” 
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upon our topic, as the interesting distinctions made between the 
elegiac and the satirical, and between elegy and idyl and the two 
types of satire, refer, not to literary forms, but to the general 
attitude of the poet toward his subject-matter. We need only 
add that the quality of Schiller’s ‘‘classicality” remains unaffected; 
he still demands nobility and moderation of the poet, and calls 
attention to the opposite extremes to which realism and idealism 
may lead—the servitude of the sensualist, and the caprice of the 
phantast. The last words of the treatise imply a total condemna- 
tion of the type of romantic poetry cultivated by the Tieck- 
Schlegel group. 

In spite of Goethe’s influence, Schiller was still led by the 
hypercriticism of Humboldt (Briefwechsel, pp. 105 f.) as late as 
September, 1795, to a denial of the “lyric’”’ as Goethe always cul- 
tivated it. Schiller admits to Humboldt (Briefe, IV, 256) that 
his poem Die Ideale is “too subjectively and individually true 
to be judged as real poetry, for in it the individual (poet) satisfies 
a need and frees himself from a burden,” and he recognizes as a 
limitation in his poem that it “communicates the emotion from 
which it arose’ —i. e., unidealized and ungeneralized. Yet Schil- 
ler has a feeling, belying his theory, that this elegy has something 
in it that makes it more poetic than any of his former productions. 
Not long after, he expresses the opinion that the modern poet had 
better treat the ideal than the real (October 26; Briefe, IV, 301), 
and that in such a prosaic time the poetic spirit must withdraw 
from the real world (November 4; Briefe, IV, 314). A few 
months later, however, Schiller notes as an astonishing thing how 
much more realistic increasing years and the influence of Goethe 
and the ancients have made him (March 21, 1796; Briefe, IV, 
437). And now one of Goethe’s most individualized and charac- 
teristic lyrics makes an indelible impression upon him— Mignon’s 
song “So lasst mich scheinen, bis ich werde,” from Wilhelm 
Meister, Book 8; and in his own poems he feels the transforming 
influence of Goethe (August 12, October 17, 1796; Briefe, V, 
52, 87). He strongly advises Holderlin, in whom he recognizes 
a spirit akin to his own, to avoid philosophic subjects, to cling 
more closely to the world of sense; to practice concentration, 
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economy, clear and simple expression; and to form his own rules 
from a study of the great masters (November 24, 1796; Briefe, 
V,117f.). Again, one of Goethe’s ballads, Der Schatzgrdber, 
shows him how a small and simple subject is capable of the high- 
est esthetic effect through perfect representation (May 23, 1797; 
Briefe, V, 195). He admits that Goethe is teaching him induc- 
tion—rising from individual cases to great laws, instead of 
descending from the general to the particular, as had been his 
wont (June 18, 1797; Briefe, V, 201). 

By the middle of the year 1797 Schiller has arrived at a point 
where he clearly and frankly repudiates his own earlier position. 
He now emphasizes the importance of the characteristic, and even 
of the base and ugly, in Greek art, and he condemns the esthetic 
philosophy that makes the concept of beauty a mere empty 
abstraction; he even proposes to substitute “truth” for the much- 
ehnsed word “beauty” as a technical term (July 7; Briefe, V, 
216..). And from this time on he keeps repeating a formal 
recantation of his earlier “principles of art,” at least as bases of 
criticism. With reference to Humboldt’s critical essay on Goethe’s 
Hermann und Dorothea, Schiller questions whether philosophy 
of art has anything to say to an artist, who rather needs “empiri- 
cal and special formulas that are too narrow for the philosopher ;” 
he asserts that works of the imagination can be judged only by 
the imagination, that abstract terms cannot adequately express 
intuition and emotion. He confesses that ne was in error when 
he applied the “‘metaphysics of art” directly to concrete cases, as 
in the criticisms of Barger and Matthisson (June 27, 1798; Briefe, 
V, 393 £., 397). How Goethe regarded this matter at about the 
same time appears from such utterances to Schiller as these: that 
praise and blame are always subjective, that many famous axioms 
are only expressions of an individuality, that there is no connect- 
ing link between the practical and the theoretical (Goethe, Briefe, 
XIII, 8, 137, 198). So Schiller was moved by Apel’s criticism of 
his Jungfrau von Orleans to insist that there is no bridge leading 
from transcendental philosophy to fact, to protest against the futile 
use of empty formulas, and to call for relative and “dynamic” 
criticism, for recognition of a poem as an organic whdle, to be 
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judged by the law of its own internal economy (January 20-22, 
1802; Briefe, VI, 332 f., 336, 339f.). Indeed, Schiller now 
goes so far as to express serious and quite heretical doubts as to 
the value of ‘‘zesthetics and the theory of art,” aside from the “ prac. 
tical” theory that the poet evolves for himself without reference to 
esthetic philosophy (Briefe, VI, 340); and he repeats these doubts 
and reasserts his total estrangement from all speculative theoriz- 
ing in the last months of his life (December 10, 1804; April 2, 
1805; Briefe, VII, 190, 228). 

So much being premised as to Schiller’s general attitude at 
this time, it is not surprising that very little theory of the lyric 
can be gleaned from the utterances of his later years. We find, 
indeed, that his tendency now is to ignore the fine distinctions 
often drawn between the literary forms. So he finds Humboldt’s 
analysis of these forms “too sharp,” 
imagination easily overleaps the barriers between them (June 27, 
1798; Briefe, V, 395). He contrasts the lyric rather with the 
plastic (as he does the musical in the treatise Uber naive und 
sentimentalische Dichtung, Werke, VIII, 356, note) than with the 
other literary forms; tragedy, though it too is “plastic,” tending 
more than epic toward the lyric because of its emotional content. 
In the Schema tiber den Dilettantismus (in collaboration with 
Goethe, 1799; Werke, XIII, 152) the lyric is contrasted with the 
pragmatic, epic and drama being included under this head as 


and reminds him that the 


representing action. In the further remarks on the lyric in this 
“scheme” (Goethe, Werke, 47, 312) cultivation of the imagina- 
tion and of the sense of rhythm and idealization of the common 
things of life are mentioned as advantages of an interest in lyric 
poetry; since “there are no objective laws either for the essence 
or the form of poetry,” the amateur is advised to follow good 
models, originality being assumed as the prerogative of genius; 
and the statement is made that every cultured person should be 


able to express his emotions in a poetically beautiful way and so 
to “make a good lyric poem.” 

Schiller finds that the lyric mood is peculiarly elusive and 
independent of the will, in that it is quite unsubstantial and 
resides only in the purely emotional life. In this connection may 
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be mentioned the frequent discussion during these later years of 
the unconscious element in poetry. Though the poet must have 
a definite subject, the choice of this subject is more a matter of 
feeling and dim foreboding than of conscious selection (Septem- 
ber 15, 1797; Briefe, V, 258). Schiller finds that unconscious 
creation and conscious reflection alternate in Goethe, who there- 
fore ‘works in the dark,” while in himself these processes are 
intermingled —much to his disadvantage. But when Klingemann 
in his Memnon praises Goethe as an unconscious artist, Schiller 
protests against this as a biased judgment and appeals to Goethe’s 
great care in the elaboration of his works and to his effort at a 
clear understanding of his processes’ (July 26, 1800; Briefe, VI, 
177). Schiller discusses the subject at length in his letter to 
Goethe (March 27, 1801; Briefe, VI, 262), with reference to 
Schelling’s antithesis between art and nature. Schiller here 
asserts that the poet begins with the unconscious, and that he is 
fortunate if by means of his most clearly conscious processes he 
can represent fully the “obscure total idea” of his conception, to 
express and communicate which is the purpose of poetry. Here 
we have the clear statement that the poet’s purpose is to repro- | 
duce in another his own emotional state. And then Schiller 
suddenly turns to an evaluation of poetry that carries us back to 
his earlier theory. The grade of a poet, we learn, depends upon 
the wealth and content that he has within himself and therefore 
expresses, and upon the degree of necessity in the effect of his 
work, The more subjective his emotion, the more accidental it 
is; objective power rests upon the ideal. Totality of expression 
isa requisite of all poetry, for without it poetry has no character 
and is worthless; but the perfect poet expresses the whole of 
humanity. And so we return here to the test of high culture in 
the poet, and of the idealization and generalization of his emo- 
tion. It is doubtless from this point of view that Schiller praises 
Goethe’s elegies and idyls as the “purest and completest expres- 
sion of himself and the world” (February 20, 1802; Briefe, VI, 
355); and that he condemns his own famous ode An die 
Freude as “quite defective”’—in spite of its emotional fire “a 
1See GoetuE, Briefe, X, 338; XV, 213. 
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wretched poem,” marking a stage of culture that he must leave 
far behind him in order to produce anything respectable, and 
satisfying only the “defective taste of the time” (October 21, 
1800; Briefe, VI, 211). His present dissatisfaction with Die 
Kiinstler is doubtless due to a sense of its lack of unity, perhaps 
also to its philosophic character; he writes (September 3, 1800; 
Briefe, V1, 195) that in revising his poems for the collected 
edition he is trying to rid them as far as possible of ‘‘certain 
abstract ideas.” 

If we may venture to deduce a final theory of the lyric from 
the utterances of these later years, we shall arrive at about the 
following result: Lyric poetry is the immediate and adequate 
expression, in rhythmic language, of emotion, whether individual 
or generalized, with the purpose of reproducing in the reader the 
emotional state of the poet. It is more dependent upon mood 
than the other forms, and more involved in the mysterious uncon- 
scious play of the imagination and the feelings that is beyond the 
control of the reason and the will; in this sense it is the most 
subjective form. Even the simplest content is capable of the 
highest beauty through perfection of form, but the value of a 
poem will depend upon the content and culture of the soul 
expressed in it. And, after all, the lyric is not a distinct literary 


form at all, but rather a mode of soul-expression that may appear 
in any of the traditional! forms.’ 


With regard to the external forms of lyric poetry, Schiller has 
little to say; the subject does not seem to have interested him. 
Thus we find no theory of the distich or of the epigram in gen- 
eral, though Schiller was perhaps the most successful of German 
poets in the use of the epigrammatic distich. The sonnet seems 
to have had no special meaning to him as a form; he praises 
Barger and Schlegel as sonneteers because their sonnets “sing 
themselves when they are recited” (Werke, XIII, 348). Of the 
other imported forms, tercets are pronounced monotonous and 
distasteful (Briefe, V, 350), and ottave rime preferred to them 
as being “more graceful;” Schiller at first looked upon the 
Stanze as essentially an epic form, and he chose it for his trans- 


1Cf. GOETHE’s words, Briefe, XII, 381 f. 
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lation from Vergil (Briefe, III, 68, 143; cf. Korner, Briefwechsel, 
II, 207); but in the Xenien (Schmidt-Suphan, No. 525) it is 
characterized as peculiarly adapted to the expression of the tender 
yearning of modest love, a very different use from that which 
Goethe makes of it. For the ode (Werke, VIII, 49; XIII, 198; 
Briefe, I1, 249) and the epistle (Briefe, III, 66) there is no dis- 
cussion of external form; for the hymn (Briefe, V, 406) only the 
question whether it will admit of treatment in distichs. The 
Lied is merely mentioned, without any attempt at definition; the 
ballad is placed somewhat negligently on the very outskirts of 
the field of poetry (Briefe, V, 269, 370f., 455), but we b:ve no 
theory of its form or of the relation of the epic and lyric in it; it 
is looked upon as essentially epic, and yet capable of the expres- 
sion of ideas. “Elegy” is used in various senses; in the loose 
conventional way for a sad poem (1782; Werke, XIII, 205), in 
the classical sense of a poem in distichs (with reference to 
Goethe’s elegies, Briefe, IV, 19, 49, 202; VI, 355), and finally 
in the new interpretation of the treatise Uber naive und senti- 
mentalische Dichtung, referring to the general attitude of the 
sentimental poet. Schiller sees clearly enough that all classifica- 
tions and terminologies have but a relative validity, and that the 
modern sentimental poet must necessarily give a new connotation 
to the names of forms that have been handed down from the 
ancient days of ‘‘simple” classical poetry (Werke, VIII, 369, 
note). And as he sees the impossibility of confining the emotion 
and the imagination of the poet within even the wider limits of 
the traditional greater divisions—epic, dramatic, and lyric—it is 
natural that he should not attempt to create or to observe a clas- 
sification or a nomenclature of lyric forms. 


JOHN SCHOLTE NOLLEN. 
InpIANA UNIVERSITY. 











NOTES ON THE ANDREAS. 


L. 15: at on pet igland; |. 28: para pe pet éaland iitan 
sohte. There is no equivalent for igland or éaland in the Greek 
or the A.S. prose versions of the legend. The corresponding 
passages are: eis THY Y@pav Tov avOpwrodaywv, Bonnet, Acta 
Apost. Apoc., p. 65, and év tT méder avt@v, Bonnet, p. 66; sé 
éadiga Mathéus gehleat t Marmadonia Pere ceastre, Bright, 
Reader, p. 113, and @ghwyle man pe on Pere ceastre cém elpéo- 
disc, Bright, p. 113. A parallel situation is found in the Pheenix ; 
the land in which the Phoenix dwells is twice referred to as an 
island, @enlic is beet iglond, Ph., 9, on bam éalonde, Ph., 287, the 
pecond phrase being an elaboration of éadig édellond, Ph., 279. 
The corresponding passages in Lactantius, De ave Phoenice, are 
s follows: 

Est locus in primo felix oriente remotus, 
Qua patet zeterni maxima porta poli; 
—ll.1, 2. 
Ast ubi primaeva coepit florere iuventa 
Evolat ad patrias iam reditura domos. 
—l]l. 115, 116. 
he word in the above passages is evidently not to be understood 
n the specific sense of “island,” but rather in the literal sense of 
water-land,” “land that is reached by water.’ To the insular 
nglo-Saxon all foreign lands must be “‘water-lands;” perhaps 
h this poetical sense the word also carried with it the connota- 
on of remoteness; in both the Phoenix and the Andreas it is 
ped for the Orient. Cf. also Sal. and Sat., 1 ff.: 


Hwet! Ic iglanda eallra hebbe 
béca onbyrged. 


he elaboration of this passage makes iglanda refer to Lybia, 
eece, and India, none of them islands. 

The usage here supports Bugge’s interpretation (Beitrdge, 

,5) of Beow., 2334, éaland titan eordweard done, in so far as 
nd is taken as appositive to eordweard (not as Fahlbeck 
uld read, “‘the islands as well as the mainland”); but atan 
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cannot mean “‘die dussere seite des ealands,” as Bugge interprets 
the passage. The word indicates rather the direction from which 
the visitor seeks the ‘“‘water-land;” alpéodisc in the passage 
cited above is a sufficient gloss on the word. 

L. 36: heortan [on|hredre. The idiom requires the insertion 
of on to govern hredre; cf. An., 69, 893, Chr., 641. Perhaps 
the preposition was lost because of its similarity in sound to the 
second syllable of heortan. 

L. 88: wuldres tacen. Grein, Sprachschatz, 2, 520, and 
Simons, Kynewulfs Wortschatz, p. 134, would supply “‘sancta 
crux,” “the sign of the cross,” as completing the meaning, as 
though wuldres tacen were equivalent to the sigores tdcen of 
Elene, 88, and elsewhere. But cf. Ph., 96, torht tacen Godes, 
appositive to Godes condelle, 1. 91, and the corresponding pas- 
sages in the Greek and A.S. prose: Taira 5€ mpocevyopuevou toi 
MarOela év tn puraxn aprwev pas, kai Ej rAOev ex Tod Hwrds dor) 
Aéyovoa, Bonnet, p. 67; mycel leoht and beorht onléohte eet car- 
cern, and Drihtnes stefn woes geworden té him on poem leohte, 
Bright, p. 114. 

L. 109: synne. Reading synne with the MS and editors, 
Grein, Spr., 2, 518, glosses the word as inst. sg.(?) of syn, “evil,” 
“wickedness;” Simons, p. 124, giosses the form as a reflexive 
pronoun, but he gives no further clue as to his interpretation of 
the passage. The translations treat the word as an adverb. But 
the improbable inst. sg. synne is clearly to be corrected to the 
adjective form synnge, appositive to waerlogan, 108a, to accord 
with the usual phrasing as found in .4n. 565b, 710a, 964; ef. 
also 921a. The MS preserves regularly the unsyncopated forms 
in this word; the form synne perhaps looks back to a time when 
the syncopated forms were still written. 

L. 194: éad. Here, as in An., 368a, evidently comparative. 
The form éad, adv., recorded in Spr., 1, 253, and B.-T., 236, is 
derived from this passage, Gen., 2058, and Gu., 528. But Gen. 
2058, demands metrically éade, and also the positive degree; 
éad for Gu., 528, rests upon a false MS reading, the MS having 
éade (cf. Bib., 3,71). The only authentic passages for éad are 
consequently these two in the Andreas, both of which are cot- 
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parative. Unless other examples are forthcoming, éad as positive 
may therefore be crossed from the dictionaries. 

L. 198: wégas ofer widland, All the editors read wid land 
with the MS; Grein, however (Germ., 10, 423), changes to 
widland. The whole phrase as understood by the editors and 
translators is out of keeping with the rest of the passage. Grein, 
Dicht., translates, “die Wege tiber weite Lande;” Kemble, “ways 
over wide land;” Root, Andreas, ‘“‘the tracks across the bound- 
less land;” Hall, Judith, Phoenix, etc., “the ways o’er the 
wide-lands.” But the word is appositive to and amplifies the 
sestreamas, warodfaruda gewinn, and weeterbrdgan of the pre- 
ceding lines and can hardly mean “roadways on the dry land.” 
It will be noticed also that in the succeeding lines, though the 
word herestreta occurs, it is limited by the phrase ofer cald 
weter; the whole passage is consequently descriptive of journey- 
ings by water. 

The right understanding of the passage is dependent on the 
meaning of widland; as a compound this word is of frequent 
occurrence and means: (1) “dry land, terra firma,” as distin- 
guished from the ocean (cf. Gen., 1538, water ofer widland, and 
Gen., 155, 156, nw@ron Metode pha gyt widlond ne wegas nytte) ; 
(2) “world,” “earth,” in general (cf. Chr., 605, welan ofer wid- 
lond, “prosperity upon earth”). The second is the sense in 
which the word is used in the present passage. Again, wégas, 
appositive to seestréamas, is the same word as wégas in Gen., 156, 
nom. pl. of wag, “fluctus, unda, mare.” The usual spelling of 
the word in the Andreas is weg, as, e. g., weges, 632, wegas, 
373, etc.; but the spelling wég is found, also, in the gen. pl. 
wega, 932. Read also wéges weard, An., 601, “ward of the 
wave,’ not weges weard (Spr., 2, 655, Hall), “ward of the 

z= 

L. 236: farude. The two words farod and warod have 
apparently been confused in all A.S. poetical texts in which 
they occur. Sweet, Student’s Dictionary, makes no distinction 
in meaning between the words, glossing both by “shore.” Yet 
etymologically and in their usage they are two distinct words. 
warod (cf. Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch, s. v. ““werder’’), 
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O.H.G. werid, warid, “insula,” M.G. werder, means “shore, sea. 
shore.” This meaning is clearly preserved in numerous passages 
in A.S., both in prose and verse texts. The following from Bede 
(ed. Miller, p. 46, 1: 6) is a good example: Swylce éac on bos ses 
warope t6 siiddele .... torras timbredon td gebeorghe das 
s@s. farod is glossed by Grein (Spr., 1, 265) “fluctuatio maris,” 
by B.-T., “the floating of the waves, a billow, the shore.” The 
primary meaning of the word seems to be ‘‘motion,” as in the verb 
faran; compare O.H.G. ferid, “navigium” (Graff, Althochd. Spr., 
3,588; Kluge, Nom. Stammb., p. 47, mentions ferid, but does not 
connect it with A.S. farod). farod is of less frequent occurrence 
than warod; as simplex it does not occur in prose. For the verse 
Grein cites eight occurrences; of these one, Dan., 322, falls out 
as a compound, the MS brimfaro pes = brimfarodes. Of the 
remaining seven, the three in the Andreas, ll. 236, 255, 1658, and 
two in the Beowulf, ll. 28, 1916, are doubtful, the context in these 
five passages demanding the meaning “shore.” In Beow., 580, 
fléd efter farode, and Hy., 4, 100 (Bib., 2, 222), fleot on 
farode, however, the meaning ‘‘ocean, surge,” is clearly defined; 
in the compounds also, faurod-hengest, -ldacende, -ridende, -stret, 
the same meaning is necessary. The remaining five examples 
cited above, in which the MSS read farod, and the sense 
demands warod, we must explain as due to a confusion of 
initial f and initial w. The possibility of such confusion is 
strikingly confirmed by the MS reading s@faroda sand, Dan., 
323, beside the reading in the parallel passage, as the sense 
demands, Az.,'39, sw& waropa sond. Similar confusion of f and 
w occurs in other words, for a list of which see Napier, Old- 
English Glosses, p. 104 (for this reference I am indebted to 
Professor J. M. Hart, who first called my attention to this warod- 
farod tangle); the confusion in all the cases cited, according 
to Napier, is due merely to a graphical error of the copyists, 
arising from the similarity of f and w in the writing of the MSS. 
The comparative frequency of the form farod for warod indicates 
that the confusion was an early one, and that some of the occur- 
rences may be due to imitation rather than the miswriting of the 
scribes. In all such cases, however, warod should be restored; 
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read therefore warod for farod in An. 236, 255, 1658, and Beow., 
28, 1916. In compounds, besides Dan., 323, cited above, the 
same restoration is to be made for the MS reading et s@fearode, 
El., 251. Compare also the two forms neowol and nifol. 

L. 356: willan in worulde ond in wuldre bled. This obvious 
antithesis of woruld and wuldor, the latter word being used in the 
generalized sense of “heaven,” occurs less frequently than one 
would expect. The only other examples are An., 948, and Gu., 
370; wuldor in Christ and Satan, 59, has a different meaning. 
The same antithesis, though without the verbal play, occurs in 
Chr., 1237-43. The phrase in wuldre, Chr., 1243, Professor Cook 
(Christ, p. 202) says “is not clear; one would like to interpret: 
‘in the bestowal of glory (upon themselves).’” But is not in 
wuldre antithetic to fore léodum, |. 1238. and ofer burga gesetu, 
|, 1239, and parallel to on heofonrice, 1. 1245? The resurrection 
and the judgment are thought of as taking place on earth. The 
second mark of the saved is that they know that the favor of the 
Lord (awaits) them in heaven and they perceive that they shall 
possess bright joys in the heavenly kingdom. 

L. 507: hafast bé[h| on fyrhde. The context demands Jéh 
here. A similar correction is suggested by Professor Bright 
for An., 630 (Modern Language Notes, 2, 82). 

L. 865: ws ofslependum sdwle adbrugdon. All the editors 
print us of slapendum; but it is difficult to see how the phrase 
can be construed with of as proposition. ofsl@pan as verb is not 
recorded in the dictionaries, and, so far as I am aware, occurs 
only in the present passage; in formation, however, it is exactly 
parallel to oflystan, oflysted, and ofdyrstan, and, as the context 
and its method of formation demand, it means “sleep soundly.” 
For the construction ais with Gbregdan, compare Gen., 2638-40: 

be abregdan sceal 
for bere dede déad of bréostum 
sawle pine. 

L. 953: All the editors place a comma after geliccost, thus 
connecting it with wundum weordan, not faran bléd. But cf. 
Bonnet, p. 88, ita sanguis tuis fluent in terra sicut aqua; Bright, 
p. 119, 1. 16, swa poet pin bléd fléwd ofer eordan swa swa 
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weeter. The construction of the phrase faran fléde bléd, An, 
954, is awkward, and the statement is a bit extravagant. Should 
one read faran on foldan blod? Compare the corresponding 


passage in the Latin and Anglo-Saxon prose versions quoted 
above. 

Ll. 1317, 1319: MS, hweet, gilp. Read hwar and gild, and 
compare the corresponding passage of the Greek: mod éotw 4 
Sivayis cou Kal 6 ddBos cov Kal 7 Sd—a cov Kal 4 tWawok cov; 

. Kal éroincas Ta iepa jyav oixias épnuous yevéoOar iva pi 
aveveyOaow Ovoia év avtois, Srrws Kar hues teppOGpev, Bonnet, 
p. 104, 105. Cf. Jul., 146, Ja pi goda ussa gield forhogdest. 
Bugge (Beitrdge, 12, 95) notices a similar miswriting, gylp for 
gyld, in Beow., 1749. 

L. 1474: MS, lic ge lenge ne lades del. Grimm, note, emends 
to lice gelenge, citing the parallel passage in Beow., 2732; Grein 
(Spr., 1, 421) and Cosijn (Beitrdge, 21, 18) follow Grimm; 
Walker reads lice lenge. But the passage still offers difficulties, 
What is the meaning of lice gelenge or lic lenge, and what is the 
appropriateness of dréore bestemed, 1475b, as limiting lades dal? 
As Cosijn points out, Beow., 2732 is not a complete parallel to 
this passage, since the phrase in the Beowulf means “related (in 
blood),” a meaning inappropriate to the passage in the Andreas. 
Apparently there has been a general transposition of the parts of 
the passage, which should read: lade gelenge né lices dal. A 
parallel to lade gelenge is Jul., 371, leahtrum gelenge; with lices 
del compare An., 1421. The sense of the passage is: “nor 
bloody wound, of harmful nature, nor part of his body made wet 
with gore from the sword-wound.” 

L. 1485: bat fram fruman cunne. The syntax and meaning 
of this clause have caused some difficulty. Grein (Spr., 1, 353) 
translates bet by qui, a nom. sg. mas. relative, subject of cunne, 
its antecedent being mann, 1484a; but this is a plainly impossible 
translation of pat. Cosijn (Beitrdge, 21, 18) explains Jat as 
equivalent to swa @egléaw pet (hé), etc., deriving this meaning 
from @gléawra, 1483b. Pogatscher (Anglia, 23, 266) trans- 
lates: ‘‘Dass soll ein kligerer mann auf erden, als ich mich 
halte, im geiste finden, dass er (namlich) vom anfang alle die 
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leiden kenne.” Paraphrased this means: “I have not been able 
to find in my mind all the hardships which he underwent, but a 
wiser man will discover that he knows them.” The two chief 
faults of this interpretation are that it mistranslates findan on 
ferde and does not do justice to the subjunctive cunne. Perhaps 
the best way to take the clause is as a conditional or limiting 
clause, bat = gif beet, “provided that, if that.” For this unusual 
use ofthe conjunction, see An., 275, 276, which should be trans- 
lated: “ You shall have a reward from God, provided that you 
are (be) kindly disposed toward us on this journey.” findan 
on ferde means “compose;” compare Fat. Ap., 1, 2, fand 
on séocum sefan, an appositive phrase to samnode, and for a 
discussion of samnian, “compose,” see Barnouw, Herrig’s 
Archiv, 108, 371-75. The whole passage should read as follows: 
“that (i. e., langsum leornung, 1482a) shall a wiser man upon 
earth than I count myself compose, provided he know from 
the beginning all the hardships which he | Andrew] endured.” 
The passage is the poets’ apology for omitting parts of his 
original. 

L. 1522: wordlatu. According to the dictionaries this is the 
only occurrence of the word, glossed by Grein (Spr., 2, 735), 
verbi retardatio, B.-T. (p. 1266), “delay in speaking;” latu, 
“delay,” as simplex, does not occur. That the word, however, 
is genuine, and is not due to confusion with wordladu, An., 
635, Chr., 664, is probable from the similar expression, An., 
1210, Nis séo stund latu pet pé, etc.; this at least seems a 
more convincing reason for its retention than Grein’s citation 
(Spr., 2, 161) of An., 215, ne mag pos @rendes ylding 
weordan. 

Ll. 1548, 1549: MS, wrecen, meenan, galen. A “corruptus 
locus,” as Ettmiller remarks, and nothing short of a thorough 
revision will reduce these jangling verb-forms to grammatical 
good order. Ettmiller suggests changing wrecen and galen to 
infinitives, or mcenan to a past-participle; but either change 
results in an awkward and improbable sequence of dependent 
clauses. Still less probable is the explanation accepted by Grimm 
and Walker; they retain the MS readings and understand the 
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infinitive ma@nan as dependent on the past-participle wrecen. | 
suggest making a full stop after wrecen, and reading as follows; 
Der wes ydfynde innan burgum geomorgidd wrecen; gehdo 
men|djan forhtferd manig, fiisléod g{d\l\o|n. -an-preterits 
such as meendan are frequent in this MS; for manig with plural 
verb, see El., 231, Chr., 795. 


GerorGE Puitie Krapp, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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THE SOURCES OF SPENSER’S “MOTHER HUBBERD’S 
TALE.” 


THE conventional statements about the “Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale” are that it is a revision in about 1590 of a poem first written 
about 1578-79; that it is written in imitation of Chaucer; and 
that it reflects the bitter experiences of its author while at court. 
In the matter of the date, most editors adopt the conclusions of 
Grosart.. As to Spenser’s imitation of Chaucer, the usual 
assumption is that the Canterbury Tales supplied the model, and 
that the poet was trying his hand on the beast fable, somewhat 
after the model of the ‘‘ Nonne Preestes Tale.” Professor Louns- 
bury, however, thinks that there is no justification for this view.’ 
“The custom of imputing to beasts the thought and actions of 
men,” he says, “is too ancient and too general to be regarded 
as the exclusive property of any one author.” Mr. Lounsbury 
goes on to say that the extent of Spenser’s indebtedness to Chaucer 
is to be found in the irregular meter; there is no “imitation of 
Chaucer’s matter, or even of his manner.” 

Apart from this theory of Chaucerian imitation, which in 
Mr. Lounsbury’s opinion at least has narrowed itself dewn to a 
question of meter, and the theory that the poem is in part a vig- 
orous expression of its author’s view of life at Elizabeth’s court, 
but one important suggestion as to a possible source has been 
made. In his edition of Spenser’s complete works, Mr. Grosart 
has advanced the theory that in The Morall Philosophie of 
Doni, englished out of Italian by Thomas North,a work pub- 
lished in London in 1570, we have the source of “‘Mother Hub- 
berd’s Tale.”* It is the purpose of the present article to show, if 
possible, that this theory is untenable, and to propose another 
source for the poem. 


1Complete Works of Spenser, Vol. I, pp. 82-89; 178, 179. 
“Studies in Chaucer, Vol. III, p. 56. 
3 Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 440-42. 
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I. 


North’s translation of Doni was first licensed near the end of 
1569, and was illustrated with woodcuts imitated from the Italian.’ 
Doni’s book, La Moral Filosofia, was first printed in 1552, and 
several later editions appeared. This was not the first Italian 
version of the fables of Bidpai, or Pilpay, for in 1548 a translation 
by Firenzuola was published, and this passed through three editions 
in Italy, besides being translated into French. So far as is known, 
North’s translation was the only English version of the fables 
accessible to Spenser, though, in view of the great popularity of 
Bidpai, he may have come across some version in Italian or in 
French. That North’s version was his source, Grosart maintains 
for the following reasons: 

1. This was the great fable-book of the time. 

2. Things are put exactly as in ‘‘Mother Hubberd’s Tale,” in 
sarcastic exposure of the doings at court and elsewhere. 

3. The Foxe, Ape, and Moyle (mule) of Spenser have traits 
taken from Doni. 

4, This book is used by Spenser in the “‘Shepheards Calendar” 
and in the “Visions of the World’s Vanity.” 

5. The Mule’s advice on how to thrive at court may be com- 
pared with a passage in Doni in which the Mule says that he will 
go to court, proposing to use arts and subtlety. 

I must use everie one with arte, feeding still their humour; to deal in 
other matters with deceite, and in mine owne to have a subtile witte, 
devising still all I may to be chiefe about the Prince In Prince’s 
courts, he that proceedeth not stoutly in his mattere, bo '¢ +s that like he 
is thought a coward, they take him for a foole. 

6. In Doni, the Herdsman renders a false ac t cs Lis herd. 

7. We have in Doni, as in Spenser’s poem, ssionate words 
of suitor’s delays.” 

8. Grosart concludes that the personificatio. che prosopopeia, 
etc., are from this book. 

Before considering these arguments in detail, it will be 
necessary to give some account of those parts of North’s transla- 
tion which might conceivably have influenced Spenser. The 


10f the first edition but one copy is known to exist, the Bodleian copy. The work was 
reprinted by Joseph Jacobs in 1888, 
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opening stories are of the eremplum type, are not in any way 
related to each other, and are not animal tales. The latter part 
of the book, a version of Bidpai’s Fables, is preceded by an intro- 
duction of its own, this being found only in the Italian. This 
introduction relates how a herasman by accident wounds a valu- 
able Bull belonging to the herd over which he watched. The 
wounded animal wanders near the court of the Lion, who is king 
of beasts. His curiosity and alarm being excited by the roaring 
of the Bull, the king sends the Boar to investigate. The mes- 
senger soon returns, panic-stricken, and the Lion, who seems a 
cowardly fellow enough, is also frightened out of his wits. 
Observing their master’s fear, two of his court, the Ass and the 
Mule, plot against him. The She-ass remonstrates with them, 
and, to illustrate her point, tells of the ape who meddles with 
matters not concerning him. This ape-story is not similar to 
anything in “Mother Hubberd’s Tale” (H), but is found in 
sop and in Bidpai. The Ass is persuaded, but the Mule is 
determined to persevere in his plot against the Lion. The She- 
ass continues to warn him, by means of the story of the wolf who 
promised a shepherd not to harm his flock if mercy were shown 
him, but who afterward broke his promise and was slain. All 
appeals are in vain, and finally the adviser seeks only to give 
wise counsel to the headstrong’ Mule. Here follow what Mr. 
Grosart calls the “passionate words of suitor’s delays.” The 
Mule goes to the Lion, and his proffered services are accepted. 
After a long speech by the Lion, the Mule relates the folly of the 
turkey who wished not to seem a prisoner. He goes on to say 
that he is sorry not to see the Lion hunting and offers to free 
him from dread. During the conference the Bull bellows outside, 
and the Lion is terrified. After an exchanging of other stories 
in no way related either to the plot or to H, the Mule goes out 
to interview the Bull. Much is made of the terror of the Lion 
when alone, and he is greatly relieved when his new friend 
returns with the assurance that the Bull is a fine fellow and seeks 
service. Thus the two are brought together ; the Mule is rewarded 
with high office. In the following book the Mule lies to the Lion 
about the Bull; after several stories have been told to illustrate 
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the point, the king is convinced ; but in the meantime the crafty 
Mule has poisoned the mind of the Bull against his lord. At last 
the two meet, and a great fight takes place, with the result that 
the Bull is slain. The Ass again appears and remonstrates with 
the Mule, telling many stories to prove thet in the end sorrow 
will come to him. The next book, “shew. + the ende of the 
treasons and miseries of the Courte of this Worlde,” relates how 
the Lion repents his hastiness, grieves for the loss of his favorite, 
and turns in anger upon the Mule, who defends himself so well 
that for the time being the day of reckoning is averted. By a 
chance, however, the Leopard overhears a conversation between 
the Mule and the Ass, and reports to the king certain evidence of 
the Mule’s plot. A great parliament is called ; the Mule is fright- 
ened, but defends himself boldly ; he is put in prison, where he 
is visited by the Ass, a Job’s comforter. At the great trial the 
Fox indeed appears, but he is merely mentioned as one of those 
who voted that the plotter was deserving of death. 


II. 


It has seemed necessary to give a somewhat full account of 
Doni’s Moral Philosophy (D), because in this way the great 
differences between it and H are easily made apparent. It is 
obvious that in H Spenser was very far from following D as a 
model, because not only the incidents, but the characterization 
and the entire plan of the story, are widely different. For D, 
like the Seven Wise Masters and other cycles of the kind, is 
merely a collection of stories having little or no connection other 
than that afforded by an extremely loose framework. There is 
somewhat more of a story than the framework of the Canterbury 
Tales affords, but this story is by no means parallel to H, while 
H has none of the illustrative stories which form such an impor- 
tant part of D, of the Seven Wise Masters, and of other cycles 
of similar character. 

Considering Grosart’s arguments more in detail, we may note: 

1. It is hardly accurate to say that D was “the great fable- 
book of the time.” Only one English edition, the first, appeared 
in Spenser’s time ; the second appeared in 1601. 
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2. The characterization in D is by no means the same as in 
H. The Lion is no true king of beasts; the Fox plays no part 
in the main story, though he figures in several of the illustrative 
tales, usually in some such manner asin sop. The Ape has no 
part in D; and the Mule and the Ass, both prominent in D, are 
not characterized with reference to their nature as animals. 

3. Grosart makes much of the herdsman who renders a false 
account of his herd. In H, it will be remembered, the Ape and 
the Fox, during the year in which they have charge of the flock, 
destroy first the lambs and then the sheep. When summoned to 
account, they h~g respite till the morrow, and during that night 
they seek fresu woods and pastures new. Thus they give no 
account whatever. In D, on the other hand, the herdsman is no 
villain. By accident a Heifer falls and breaks her neck; the 
herder flays the carcass and carelessly throws the hide over his 
shoulder. This enrages the Bull, who loved the Heifer, and he 
attacks the man. In self-defense the man wounds the animal, 
with the result that the Bull rushes off and cannot be found. In 
giving account to his master, the herdsman tells the truth about 
the Heifer, but says that the Bull ran away through grief. It is 
extremely difficult to see how this incident could have suggested 
to Spenser the idea of the false shepherd in H. 

4. The “passionate words of suitor’s delays” seem, at first 
sight, to afford a better parallel. Still, there is no satir+ in D, 
and thus the words are not “passionate” in any such sense as in 
H. As has already been stated, the Ass, seeing that the Mule is 
not to be dissuaded from going to court, advises him how to con- 
duct himself.’ He is warned of his duty to be true to his sover- 
eign, and is told of the temptations that he will meet. In 
reference to his dealings with his king, 
for no respect in the world . . . . see thou deceive him not of a mite. I 
do advise thee also to be pacient. For these Lordes and States I tell 
thee for the most part are fantasticall, and I marvell not at it at all; for 
indeede Princes matters and affaires doth so occupie and trouble their 
heades that God knoweth they are full of passions, and can you blame 


them? Therefore, sometimes, will they, nill they, they loove and hate 
againe. 


1Ed. Jacoss, pp. 80 ff. 
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And when thou perswadest thyselfe (by reason of a fewe smyling 
lookes they haue ouerwhile giuen thee) that thou art in high fauour, then 
they seeme not to knowe thee. And thou muste also looke after recom- 
pence of thy seruice, though unhappily thou hast perhaps bestowed fiue 
and twentie yeares time, and thy youth withall, and yet notwithstanding 
hast not beene the better a rush for al this: and another in foure daies 
is made riche. For thus thou shouldest but wrappe thyselfe in care to 
thy undoinge, and yet the thing nothing remedied Therefore he 
that cannot beare it paciently lifteth up his head, and a flie lighteth 
on his nose, and byteth him with these and such lyke courtly graces, 
and so goeth his way; so he that loseth his time and yeres. Pacience 
therefore that oft goeth to sleepe with Hope, bringeth thee at least to 
suche ende as thou art to ware of, and some time it carieth meate in 
mouth and getteth thee somewhat Thou must feare the enuie of 
Courtiers, for they will make thee stumble and laye thee flat on the 
ground upon thy nose. And the more thou growest in fauour with thy 
Maister, and that he giueth thee, and make thee fatte in purse; so much 
more take thou heede to thyselfe, and looke about thee. 


5. In D the Mule takes no disguises and does not usurp the 
throne. This is a matter of importance, because H is merely an 
account of the adventures of the Fox and the Ape in various dis- 
guises, ending with the most important adventure of all, the 
seizure of the Lion’s throne. It is true that in D the Lion is 
the king of beasts, but this is a matter of no significance, because 
he is not characterized, and because such a situation is a mere 
commonplace in fable literature. Again, in D the hero has no 
companion, and his adventures do not bear the least relation to 
those of the Fox in H. 

6. The deception is discovered, in D, by chance; in H, 
classical mythology is involved. The punishment of the Mule is 
death; the Fox gets off scot free. This last point is significant, 
because Spenser tells us of the long search for the guilty Fox, of 


his capture, of the summoning of the parliament 


To heare their doome, and sad ensample see. 
But 

The Foxe, first Author of that treacherie, 

He did uncase, and then away let flie. 


This is obviously an illogical procedure; no suggestion of 4 
reason can be found in D, but must be searched for elsewhere. 
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Thus it appears that in no respect is there anything but the 
most casual relation between D and H. Even the passage on the 
delays at court is, in D, not intended as a satire, but as an exhor- 
tation to the mule to practice the virtue of patience. It is quite 
true that Spenser may have been so struck with the passage that 
he hit upon the plan of using it from a different viewpoint; but is 
this probable when one reflects that satirical accounts of ‘“‘suitor’s 
delays” can be found elsewhere, and were very common in that 
time? Moreover, did not Spenser’s own life suggest such an inci- 
dent in his poem, and had he need of any other source? Even if 
there is some relationship between D and H at this point, the wide 
divergence between the two in characterization, in incident, in plan 
and purpose of work, together with the fact that most of the points 
upon which Mr. Grosart lays stress can be paralleled in Ausopian 
fables, and formed commonplaces of the animal stories of the 
time, precludes the possibility of accepting D as in any true 
sense the source of H. 


III. 


In looking about for a possible source, one must take into con- 
sideration the difference between the literary standards of the 
sixteenth century and those of, say, the fourteenth. In the ear- 
lier period, the author was supposed to follow his original very 
closely. If he possessed no marked genius, there were few differ- 
ences; if the author had literary power, his version would show 
greater skill in characterization and in selection of incidents for 
emphasis. In dealing with a poet like Spenser, however, one 
must not expect to find any such slavish following of a source; 
one must be content if the general relationship of the poem to the 
hypothetical source can be demonstrated. If, in addition, the 
author can be proved to betray his knowledge of an earlier work 
upon a similar subject by some details carelessly or unconsciously 
copied, the case must be considered clear. And in such a tale as 
H, which belongs to that great category of animal stories which 
includes not only D, but the AZsopian fables and many others, 
one must also consider whether the relationship is not so vague 
as to make it impossible to place one’s finger upon some single 
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work and say that here we have the source of the tale. Mani- 
festly, H is a fourteenth-century work done in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We shall expect, therefore, to find it in many respects a 
very original poem. 

Before proceeding to compare H with other poems upon a 
similar subject, it is necessary to analyze the structure of the 
work. The story is as follows: (a) A dreadful plague is raging, 
and the narrator is stricken. To cheer him, some friends sit with 
him and each tells a story: 


Some tolde of Ladies, and their Paramoures; 

Some of brave Knights, and their renowned Squires; 
Some of the Faeries and their strange attires; 

And some of Giaunts, hard to be beleeved. 

Among the friends was a good old woman hight Mother Hub- 
berd, who, when it was her turn, related the story of the Fox and 
the Ape. (b) Being dissatisfied with their lot, the Fox and the Ape 
decide to go on a pilgrimage. (c) They first adopt the disguise 
of soldier (Ape) and his dog (Fox); they meet a farmer and hire 
out to him, being set in charge of a flock of sheep; these they 
destroy during the course of a year, and flee in order to escape 
detection. (d) Taking to the road once more, they meet a priest, 
who is an ignorant time-server; by this fellow they are advised 
to enter the service of the church. Accordingly, the Fox secures 
a place as priest, while the Ape is made his parish-clerk. Their 
life in this capacity becomes such a scandal that once more they 
are forced to flee, and in their wanderings they meet a gaily 
decked Mule, who tells them of the delights of court life. (e) 
The result is that the Ape clothes himself like a gentleman, and, 
taking the Fox with him as his body-servant, goes to court. 
Here they prosper for a time, chiefly through the manifold tricks 
of the Fox, but at last are discovered and banished. (jf) While 
wandering through the forest, they find the Lion, king of beasts, 
asleep. At the suggestion of the Fox, they seize the scepter and 
crown, and, after a hot debate as to which shall be king, the Ape 
takes the signs of authority, though he pledges himself to be 
ruled in all things by the Fox. They are received with respect 
by the beasts and carry things with a high hand until Jove 
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interferes and sends Mercury to awaken the Lion. (g) The true 
king returns, and the traitors flee. After a long pursuit both are 
captured and are brought back to court, where they are tried and 
pronounced guilty. The Fox escapes, strangely enough, with no 
punishment, but the Ape’s ears and tail are cropped. 


IV. 

a) Weare now ready to discuss the seven divisions, or incidents, 
into which the poem naturally falls. In the first place, the charac- 
ter of the introduction makes it plain that Spenser had in mind 
one or more of the great collections of tales grouped within a 
certain framework so common in medizval literature. Examples 
of such collections are the Seven Wise Masters, in which various 
unrelated tales are told in order to convince the king that he 
should, or should not, put his son to death; the Canterbury Tales, 
in which a similar use is made of an imaginary pilgrimage to a 
famous shrine; and the Decamerone of Boccaccio, in which the 
tales serve to relieve the tedium of exile during a plague. Of the 
three, the last is manifestly very similar to the poem which we 
are considering, with the exception that in H all the tales save 
one are read by title only. It is possible that the raging of the 
pestilence in England during the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury put Spenser in mind of Boccaccio’s great work, and that he 
determined to try his hand at a similar compilation.’ In such a 
compilation, tales of ladies and their paramours, of brave knights 
and their renowned squires, would play an important part. For 
some reason, however, Spenser has worked out, or preserved, but 
one tale in his series; but the character of the introduction is such 
as to make it clear that he had in mind some such work as the 
Decamerone. The situation portrayed in the introduction is far 
more like Boccaccio than like Chaucer. 

It is now time to call attention to the remarkable parallel 


\For many years the plague raged steadily in and about London, with terrific outbursts 
from time to time. According to the records, these special outbursts came in 1563, when no 
one from London was permitted to enter Windsor on pain of death: in 1568-69; in 1573-74, 
when people were forbidden to go to plays; and in1578. After the great plague of 1578, how- 
ever, there was no very serious outburst of the pest until 1592-93. (For these and other facts 
concerni:\g this matter, cf. CREIGHTON’s History of Epidemics in Britain, pp. 309-351.) Inci- 
dental!» these facts seem to corroborate the view that H must have been written about 1578, 
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afforded by the famous medieval romance of Renard the Foz, 
In spite of Professor Lounsbury’s scepticism regarding sources 
of animal tales, to which reference has already been made, the 
correspondences between this romance and H are too numerous 
and too significant to permit one to doubt that some relation 
exists between the two works. A few general points will first be 
noted. 

1. Spenser need not have depended upon French or Dutch 
versions of the Renard romance (R), since at least two English 
versions had been printed prior to his time. The first of these 
issued from Caxton’s press in 1481;' the second was printed in 
London by Thomas Gualtier in 1550. That in England, as else- 
where, the story of Renard was considered to present a picture 
of court life, is shown by the title or Incipit of the edition of 
1550, which reads: 

Here beginneth the booke of Raynarde the Foxe, conteining divers 
goodlye hystoryes and parables, with other dyvers pointes necessarye for 
al men to be marked, by the which pointes, men maye lerne to come 
unto the subtyll knowledge of suche things as daly ben used and had, in 
the counceyles of lordes and prelates, both ghostely and worldely, and 
also among marchauntes and comen people.’ 

It may not be superfluous to remark that a work which excited 
the admiration of such moderns as Goethe, Herder, Carlyle, and 
many others, and which in the medieval period supplied material 
for the illustrations of splendid manuscripts, the decorations of 
tapestries, church stalls, missals, and the like, may not improb- 
ably have appealed to the youthful Spenser.° 

2. Both R and H are allegories in which, under the form of 
animal epic, real life is portrayed, usually with satirical intent. 
It has already been noted that satire is not characteristic of D. 
In R we are told that those who read “shal nowe understand and 
fele the forsayd subtyl deceytes that dayly ben used in the 
worlde.” 

1Edited by W. J. Tooms for the Percy Society, 1844. 

2THOoMS, op. cit., p. xxix. Caxton’s first sentence is very similar. 

3A number of instances of the popularity of R as proved by inscriptions and sculptures 
might be cited. In acathedral at Strasburg, for example, is a sculpture which represents 


Renard “étendu sur un brancard, porteé en procession fundbre par les Autres bétes,” 
Martin, Roman de Renart, Vol. ITI, p. 88. 
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3. In both R and H the Fox is the hero. In H, the Ape is 
the follower; he never takes the initiative. It may also be 
observed that in D there is no enmity between the Fox and the 
Lion. This enmity is common to R and H, and is one of the 
marked characteristics of R even in the earliest times.’ 

4. In both R and H there is genuine characterization. The 
Lion is in fact king of beasts; in D he is so only in name. The 
Fox is the same in H as in R—crafty, hated, forced often to 
flee; plots often against the Lion; is a great liar and flatterer. 

5. The disguises assumed by the Fox in H are found also in 
R. The same is true of the incidents, as will be shown later. 

6. The Fox and the Ape are intimately and repeatedly con- 
nected in both R and H. This is not true of D. 

We are now ready to examine the incidents in H in greater 
detail. 

b) The Fox as Pilgrim. This is one of the most common 
situations in the different versions of R. Sometimes the Fox is 
styled a pélerin; sometimes a pilgrimage is the subject of a tale. 
Moreover, the Fox and the Ape are often associated on the 
friendliest terms, though the Fox is generally on bad terms with 
the other animals. One notable instance in Caxton’s version’ is 
as follows: The Fox has been summoned to court to answer for 
his misdeeds. On the way he meets Mertyne the Ape, who 
addresses him: 


Dere cosyn me thynketh ye ar not wel wyth yourself; what eyleth 
yow? Who hath dysplesyth yow? Thyngs that thoucheth charge ought 
to be gyven in knowleche to frendis. A triew frende is a grete helpe. 
He fyndeth ofte better counseyle than he that the charge resteth on. 


The Fox tells his trouble, and the Ape at first advises him to go 
boldly to court and defend himself. This the Fox cannot do, for 
he has been excommunicated; whereupon the Ape volunteers to go 
to Rome to get absolution for him. Before this the Fox had 
made elaborate preparations to go on a pilgrimage to Rome; now 
he turns the matter over to his friend, who boasts his power in 


1Cf. THoms, op. cit., p. xxvii. Grimm’s collection of Latin poems of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries contains one of this type; Wright cites another. Of course the great 
Roman de Renart, of the thirteenth century, illustrates the statement. 


2 Ed. Tuoms, pp. 92 ff. 
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spiritual matters and threatens to “curse” any who harm the 
Fox, so that for fear of the Fox and the Ape none dare do any 
harm to the Fox. The close parallel between this situation and 
that at the beginning of H will not escape one. The constant 
tendency to dwell upon the friendship between the Fox and 
members of the Ape family is further illustrated by the fact that 
it is Rukenawe, the She-ape, who eloquently defends Renard, to 
the surprise of the king, who never before heard aught but ill 
about the Fox. The fox and the lion, the fox and the wolf, are 
traditional enemies; the fox and the ape are traditional friends, 
Thus Spenser, consciously or unconsciously, is in complete accord 
with the spirit of the tales about Renard, when he makes the fox 
and the ape friends and companions throughout his story. 

c) For the incident of the soldier no good parallel is to be 
found in Caxton. In the French versions Renard often figures 
as a soldier. As to the dishonest shepherd, it is characteristic of 
Renard to kill other animals and then by his craft to escape pun- 
ishment. The different branches of the cycle are full of inci- 
dents of this type; the animals are perpetually charging Renard 
with making way with some of their number. 

d) The Corrupt Priest and his Clerk. No incident is more 
characteristic of the cycle than this. Not only are the instances 
very numerous in which the story is used to veil an attack upon 
the corrupt clergy, but this characteristic was so well known that 
medieval sculpture often reflects it, while spectacles were devised 
after the fashion of the Boy Bishop to represent the satire. 
Branch XVII of the French romance is especially bold.’ Vigils, 
masses, etc., are chanted in bad Latin, and Renard’s confession, 
prayers, sermon, etc., are filled with mockery. Martin tells of 
the use of Renard material for satirizing the clergy in 1300. He 
says: 


Philippe le Bel la fit jouer dans les rues de Paris pour se moquer du 
pape Boniface VIII. Un homme vétu de la peau d’un renard mettait 
par dessus un surplis et chantait |’épitre comme un simple clere. I! 
paraissait ensuite avec une mitre et enfin avec la tiare, courant aprés 
foules et poussins, les croquant et les mangeant.’ 

1 MARTIN, Roman de Renart, Vol, III. 

2 Op. cit., Vol. IIT, p. 88. 
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In the various branches of the cycle the Fox frequently mocks 
the priests, or, on occasion, adopts the disguise of a priest. In 
Caxton’s version, when the rascal confesses, he says that he tries 
to be good, but 
thenne fynde I in my waye so many stones, and the fotespores that thyse 
loos prelates and riche preestys goo in, that I am anone taken agayn. 
....I1 here there synge, pype, lawhe, playe, and alle mirthe, and I here 


that these prelates, and riche curates, preche and saye al other wyse, 
then they thynke and doo. There learne I to lye.’ 


Again, when the Cock complains of the wrongs received at 
Renard’s hands, he says: 

Atte laste cam he in lyknes of an heremyte, and brought to me a 
lettre for to rede, sealed wyth the kynges seal, in whyche stode wreton, 
that the kynge had made pees over al in his royame, and that alle 
maner beestis and fowlles shold doo none harme ner scathe to ony other; 
yet, sayd he to me more, that he was a cloysterer, or a closyd recluse 
becomen, and that he wolde receyve grete penance for his synnes, he 
shewd me his slavyne, and pylche, and an heren sherte ther under? 


Even more interesting, because of the similarity to the situa- 
tion in H, is the account in the French romance of how Renard 
and Tybert hear mass.* Tybert meets a priest and has fun with 
him; he examines him on Latin, then runs off with his books 
and horse. After adopting the priest’s disguise, he meets Renard 
on the way and announces that he must go to the monastery and 
say mass, expressing regret that he has no clerk for the responses. 
Renard eagerly offers to go; Tybert pretends not to know him, 
but at last is convinced, and tells how he served the priest. 

De gramaire li demandai, 


De soffime et de question, 
Ne me sot respondre un boton. 


When they reach the monastery, 


Les lampes furent alumees 

Et lez genz s’en furent alees, 
Ce dit Renart ‘or comenchez! 
Par deu, trop vos estez targiez ; 
Sanz vespres oir s’en vont tuit.’ 


1 THOoMS, pp. 86, 87. 2 Op. cit., p. 9. 
3Branch XII (ed. MArTtn) ll. 485 ff. 
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Tybert puts on the surplice and goes to the altar, but reads 
matins instead of vespers, until Renard sets him right. They 
read the service, giving the psalms 


Molt hautement a deus envers. 
They omit nothing: 
Tot mot a mot et tot a ligne, 


even giving the Magnificat; while Renard pronounces the bene- 
diction. All is told very delightfully, quite in the manner of a 
Feast of Fools, or a celebration in honor of a Boy Bishop.’ 

In another place we have an incident even more like that of 
H.’ Renard enters a monastery and for a time lives an exem- 
plary life: 

Les signes fet del moiniage, 
Molt le tienent li moine a sage 
Cher est tenuz et molt amez. 
Or est frere Renart clames, 
Molt est Renart de bel service, 
Volentiers vet a seinte église. 


But this unwonted piety is too much for him, and he steals four 
capons. The friars at last find him out, and he is promptly 
expelled.’ 

Neither of the incidents last mentioned is found in Caxton’s 
version, but there are frequent references to the mock repentance 
of Renard and to his preparations to go on a religious pilgrimage. 
Reference has already been made to the interview between the 
arch-rogue and Martin the ape. Renard says of him that he is 
“‘wyser in clergie than somme preest; he hath ben advocate for 


the bysshop of Earmeryk ix yer duryng.”* The ape offers to go 


1It is interesting to note that the two rogues quarrel at last, reminding one of H. 
2Branch VI, ll. 1439ff. (MARTIN, Vol. I, pp. 237 ff.). 
3Sudre thinks that the source of this type of incident is the wolf as priest found in 
Latin poems (Les Sources du Roman de Renart, pp. 220, 221). He cites many examples, 
among them two lines from Alexander Neckam, 
Non tonsura juvat, juvat aut amplissima vestis; 
Si lupus es, quamvis esse videris ovis. 
The ultimate source Sudre finds in the New Testament. He also thinks (pp. 34, 35) that 
these satires on the clergy are a late development. Martin is the false priest, in whom is 
mocked the ignorance and greed of the priests. Thus the Fox and the Ape stand, in R, as 
the personifications of the corruption in the church. This is precisely what they stand 
for in H. 
4THomMs, pp. 92 ff, 
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to Rome to get absolution for Renard, saying that since he is the 
bishop’s clerk he knows the way well and has many friends; he 
boasts his power with the “‘cardynal of Puregold,” who rules the 
pope, and whose concubine is a relative of the Ape; he tells 
Renard to notify the king that if anyone harms his friend he 
will “curse” the guilty person. So for fear of the Fox and the 
Ape none dare do any harm to the Fox. 

Surely it is not necessary to dwell further upon this matter. 
In any version of the romance which came to his hand Spenser 
found abundant suggestion for representing the Fox as a false 
priest or hypocritical penitent, while suggestions that he was 
aided in his réle by a companion such as Tybert or Martin are 
equally common. In D there are no such situations: an added 
reason for holding that R and not D supplied the material which 
suggested the most important incident, save one, in H. 

e) We now approach the only incident which finds even a 
remote parallel in D. How slight is this relation between the 
satire on court life, as found in H, and the passage in which the 
Mule, in D, is urged to be patient amidst the delays and disappoint- 
ments of the court, has already been shown. It remains to show 
that in R we have not only all that D affords, but that it is 
coupled with a fierce satire wholly wanting in North’s translation. 

In the famous passage (ll. 750-850) in which Spenser treats 
of the knavery of Reynold’ and the Ape at court, one notes: 
(1) that the Fox assumes different shapes at will, the better to 
befool his victims; (2) that emphasis is placed upon the lying 
and hypocrisy of the court; (3) that there are ‘passionate words 
of suitor’s delays;” (4) that none are said to thrive at court except 
such as practice Reynold’s craft. Of these, the first is so common 
in R as to require no special treatment. Renard is continually 
assuming some disguise in order to play a trick or to commit a 
crime. As to the second and third, a few passages drawn from 
Caxton’s version may be cited : 


To God mote it be complayned how that these false lyars and flater- 
ers now a dayes in the lordes courtes ben moste herde and belevyd, the 


1It should be noted that Spenser several times uses the name ‘‘ Reynold” for the Fox. 
This is of course an adaptation of “ Renard.”’ 
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shrewes and false deceyvers ben borne up for to doo to good men alle 
the harme and scath they maye.' 
And again: 


The lesynges ben moste used in the lordes courtes, certaynly lordes, 
ladyes, prestes, and clerkes, maken most lesynges. Men dar not telle to 
the lordes now the trouthe.’ 


The fox expounds the principles on which he governs his life 
by saying that it is necessary to lie and cheat in order to succeed, 


Can he that subtylte in suche wise that he stamer not in his wordes, and 
may thenne be herrde, this man may doo wonder; he may were skarlet 
and gryse: he wynneth in the spyrituel lawe and temporal also, and 
wheresommever he hath to doo. 


Many liars are awkward and are found out, 


but who can gyve to his lesynge a conclusion, and prononce it without 
tatelyng, like as it were wreton tofore hym, and that he can so blynde 
the peple that his lesyng shall better be bileued than the trouthe, that is 
the man. 

And again: 

Men must jape, bourde, and lye, in smale thynges, for who sayth alway 
trouthe, he may now goo nowher thurgh the world.’ 

To all this Grinbert, to whom the fox has been confessing, says, 


What need have ye to shryve you? Ye shoulde yourself by right be the 
preest, and lete me, and other sheep come to you for to be shryven. Ye 
knowe the state of the world, in suche wyse as no man may halte tofore 
you. 

This note prevails throughout the last half of the work. By his 
tricks the fox wins the highest favor at court and is next to the 
king in power. Thus the situation is very similar to that in H, 
where for a time the two fellow-conspirators prosper to their 
hearts’ content. 

The fourth point, that none prosper at court save such as 
practice Reynold’s craft, follows in H hard upon the situation 
last described. Spenser bitterly exclaims: 

None but such as this bold ape, unblest, 
Can ever thrive in that unlucky quest : 
Or such as hath a Reynold to his man. 
1THoMs, p. 37. 2 Op. cit., p. 87. 3 Op. cit., pp. 87, 88. 4 Op. cit., pp. 88, 8% 
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This is very similar to the passage in R in which we are told by 
the author that any who can lie and flatter as the fox does will 
have great power with lords spiritual and temporal. 


There ben many, and also the moste part that crepe after his waye 
and his hole. .... Who that will not use Reynardis crafte now, is 
nought worth in the world now in ony estate that is of myght. But yf 
one can crepe in Reynard’s nette, and hath ben his scoler, thenne may ye 
dwelle with us. For thenne knoweth he wel the way how he may aryse, 
and is sette up above of every man. Ther is in the world muche seed 
left of the foxe, whiche he now oueral groweth and cometh sore up; 
though they have no rede berdes, yet ther ben founden mo foxes now 
than ever were here to fore. The rightwyse people ben al loste, trouthe 
and rightwysnes ben exyled, and fordriven, and for them ben abyden 
wyth us covetyse, falshede, hate, and envye. Thyse regne now moche 
in every courte, for is it in the popes court, the emperours, the kynges, 
dukes, or ony other lordes where some euer it be, eche man laboureth to 
put other out fro his worship, offyce, and power, for to make hymsylf to 
clymme hye with lyes, wyth flaterying, wyth symonye, with money, or 
wyth strengthe and force. Ther is none thyng byloued ne knowen in 
the court now a days but money; the money is better byloued than God, 
for men doo muche more therfore... . . Now clerkes goon to Rome, to 
Parys, and to many another place, for to lerne Reynardis crafte. Is he 
clerke, is he layeman, everiche of them tredeth in the foxes path, and 
seketh his hole. The world is of suche a condycion now, that every 
man seketh himself in alle matters. I wote not what ende shal come to 
us herof. All wyse men may sorowe wel herfore. I fere that for the 
grete falsnes, thefte, robberye, and murdre, that is now used so moche 
aud comonly ... . that God will take vengeaunce.' 


To sum up the discussion of incident ¢), we may note that 
in both R and H (1), the fox is the type of the crafty courtier; 
(2) he is said to represent perfectly the life of the court, in which 
those only are successful who practice Renard’s craft; (3) for a 
time he succeeds, but at last the other animals turn against him 
and he is overthrown; (4) the author expresses with bitter con- 
tempt his opinion of the life of the time. It may be objected 
that in R there is not so definite a reference to a suitor’s delays as 
in D, but to this it may be answered: (1) that the passage in D 
is not satire, but is an exhortation to patience; (2) that the true 
source of the wonderful lines in H is Spenser’s own bitter experi- 

1THOoMs, pp. 164, 165. 
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ence and that he needed no model or other suggestion for such 
a passage; (3) that the characters, the tricks, the incidents, and 
even references to Renardie as the chief practice of the court are 
common to H and R but are not in D, where an entirely differ- 
ent set of characters and incidents is introduced; (4) that the 
spirit of H is found in R, but is wholly wanting in D. 

f) The Usurpation of the Throne. Caxton has nothing 
similar to the closing scene of H, in which the two cco: spira- 
tors seize the throne and for a time rule in the Lion’s stead. In 
all the MSS of the French roman, however, there is a story of 
how Renard by a trick possessed himself of the Lion’s throne. 
This poem, which forms Branch XI of the roman, is undoubtedly 
of much later origin than the other branches, and was written in 
order to bring the story to an end of some sort.’ The poem is 
purely chivalric, and, as Martin has pointed out, abounds in 
phrases found in the chansons. Many of the heroes die, a 
chivalric characteristic not found in the true animal epic. The 
poem consists of two parts, the first telling of the trick by which 
Renard secured the throne, and the second relating the manner 
in which he used his power. The trick is not the same as in H, 


but the manner of rule is strikingly similar in the two poems. 
As Sudre remarks, the Fox as king in the French poem shows 
himself ‘‘accommodant avec les grands, dur et unpitoyable avec les 


petits;” while Spenser’s reference to the need for one who hopes 


for preferment to practice the arts of Reynold, already referred 
to, finds a close parallel in the bitter words of the unknown 
French writer: 

Nus ne puet, ce poise mi, 

Au jour d’ui venir a maistrie 

Se il ne set de renardie.’ 


A brief summary of the Cowronnement de Renart may now be 
given. Just after killing Tardif, Renard is met by a messenger 


1Cf. MARTIN, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 68. The situation is similar to that of the O.F. 
Perceval, in which several continuations of Chrétien’s story were made in an effort to get a 
conclusion. 

2 Les Sources, etc., p. 36. Sudre concludes his remarks with the statement that from 
beginning to end the poet seeks to show, ‘‘ qu’ici-bas seuls triomphent l’orgueil, la médisance 
et la fausseté dont son héros est la plus parfaite incarnation.” This is precisely the thing 
which the corresponding incident in H so successfully accomplishes. 
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who says that Noble the lion needs him at once. On the way, the 
Fox meets Grinbert, whom he takes with him as a page. 
“Venes sor cest cheval monter 

Si iron moi i vos a cort” 

Lors ne fu mie Grinbert sort. 

Quant Grinbert ot commandement, 

Si est montes isnelement. 

Que il ne volt plus delaier: 

Or a Renart bon escuier,' 


Thus in the French, as in the English poem, the Fox is not 
alone; in the later scenes, though Grinbert is not the nominal 
king, he renders valuable service. 

When they reach court they are told that the heathen have 
invaded the land; Renard counsels that the people be summoned; 
letters are sent out, and the animals, who have lost every animal 
characteristic, come forthwith. The king looks on from the 
window, with great pride. They miss Tardif, but Renard escapes 
embarrassment by someone’s suggestion that the need is too great 
to wait for news of one reported dead. The process of arming 
and the departure are told in the conventional chivalric form ; 
the queen is left in Renard’s charge, who is nothing loth, for he 
has long loved her. In the absence of Noble and his companions, 
Renard takes steps to make himself king. He employs a mes- 
senger to ride at great speed, and as if from a great distance, 
announcing the king’s death and saying that Renard had been 
named his successor and that Noble wished him to marry the 
queen. Renard feigns grief, a grief so great that he strikes dead 
the sergeant who brings such evil tidings. The supposed com- 
mands of Noble are obeyed to the letter; Grinbert and Tybert 
are chiefs at court; the poor are oppressed, and the castle strongly 
fortified. At length Noble, having carried his campaign to a 
successful issue, returns to his capital. After recovering from 
his surprise, he gives battle. This is described in the conven- 
tional manner of the chanson de geste, results in the death of 
many of the animal-knights, and at length is ended by a personal 
combat between Renard and Noble in which the Lion is victor. 


1 LI. 1686 ff. The poem is in MARTIN, Vol. I, pp. 436 ff.; Meon, Branch XI, Ll. 1662 ff, 
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The Fox makes a characteristic plea for his life on the ground of 
previous services, and is forgiven.’ 

Not all the incidents in the Cowronnement correspond to those 
in H, but the general situation is the same. In H it is the Ape 
who is king, but he is king only in name, for after the quarrel 
over the sovereignty, the Fox proposes to give the Ape the scepter 
only on condition 


That ye ruled bee 
In all affaires, and counselled by mee. 


The fox is at the bottom of all the villainy: 
Nought suffered he the Ape to give or graunt. 


Thus the idea that the Fox, by fraud, becomes king in place of 
the Lion, is common to both. Again, it may be noted that 
emphasis is laid in both poems upon the strong guard by means 
of which the rascals hoped to resist the inevitable discovery of 
their crime. The outrageous character of the rule, also, is 
common to both, as well as the purely anthropomorphic character 
of the accounts. Finally it may be mentioned that though of 
late origin, the Cowronnement is found in all the French MSS, 
and therefore very probably, on account of its great popularity, 
may have come under Spenser’s eye. He alters the story to suit 
himself ; the idea of it, with some of the chief characteristics, he 
seems to have drawn from R. 

g) The Punishment. It remains only to discuss the punish- 
ment meted out to this arch-rogue. A characteristic of the animal 
epic, as Martin remarks, is that the heroes do not die; they repre- 
sent types of the species, and, like them, are immortal.’ In the 
Couronnement, the late origin is proved by the fact that nearly 
all the heroes are killed in batte. Yet even here, Renard, the 
arch-traitor, escapes. This is characteristic of all the branches; 
Renard is perpetually committing crimes, is perpetually caught 
red-handed, convicted, and as regularly pardoned. All this helps 


1 For arguments that Branch XI does not form any part of the original cycle, but is of 
learned origin, cf. G. PARIS, in Journal des Savants, 1895, p. 7. 
2As to this quarrel, it may be remarked that stories of such disputes among animals 
are not uncommon. One example may be cited: when Tybert and Renard say mass 
together they quarrel vigorously at last (Branch XII, ll. 485ff.). 
3 Op. cit., Vol. III, p. 68. 
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to explain what would otherwise be a surprising close for Spen- 
ser’spoem. If he had been writing independently of any source, 
the natural climax would have been the execution of Renard. In 
view of Spenser’s tendency to moralize, it is the more surprising 
that, after describing in detail the careful search made for the 
culprit, after telling how a great court of the beasts was assembled 
and how they all declared the Fox guilty, the poet says: 

The Foxe, first Author of that treacherie, 

He did uncase, and then away let flie. 

This is precisely the situation that is repeatedly met with in 
R. The guilt is fixed on Renard; a great conclave of the beasts 
is summoned; the prisoner is solemnly pronounced worthy of 
death; with no apparent reason he is set free. Spenser does not 
explain why he ends his story in a manner different from what 
we should expect; he is, consciously or unconsciously, following 
the model set by R, and thus giving additional proof that for the 
source of H we must look not to D but to R.’ 


ve 


Thus it is reasonable to suppose that in writing H Spenser 


was influenced by two works. The prologue of the plague and of 
the stories told to beguile the time was probably suggested by the 
Decamerone, while the general plan of the story—the romance 
of the Fox and the Ape—is due to the Renard cycle. At least 
one version of this we know to have been popular in England in 
Spenser’s time, and there can be no doubt that copies of French 
and Dutch versions must have circulated freely either in printed 
form or in MSS. Proof of the influence of this cycle is to be 
found, (1) in the fact that many of the incidents in H are dupli- 
cates of adventures narrated in R; (2) in the purpose of H, 

1It should be noted that the instance just cited of Renard’s escape from punishment is 
not the only case in R. He is repeatedly accused, convicted, and for no apparent reason let 
off. Caxton, as well as the French versions, supplies examples. It is of one of these that 
SupRE remarks (Les Sources, etc., p. 35): “‘La branche du Jugement n'est d’un bout & 
l'autre qu’une douce moquerie & l’adresse des rois impuissants et des courtisans hypocrites. 
Ce tableau de Renart revenu & la cour, se plaignant de ce que des envieux ont mis & profit 
son absence pour le desservir, les insultes de tous ses ennemis, de ]’Ane lui-méme pleuvant de 
toutes parts sur lui au moment oi il est lié au pied du gibet, son faux repentir, son départ 
comme croisé pour les Lieux Saints, ses insultes du haut d'une créte & toute la cour, & Noble, 


ila téte duquel il jette son écharpe et sa croix: voilA tout un cOté de la société humaine 
peint avec la plus aimable ironie et une légéreté de touche admirable.” 
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which, like R, presents a satirical view of the life of the time, 
while D is a book designed for the instruction of princes and is 
in no sense a satire on the times; (3) in the close parallel in 
characterization, the Fox and the Ape being friends and com- 
panions in both works, while the Fox, in both R and H, is 
extremely impudent, scorning the Ape and the other animals for 
obtuseness and cowardice, and priding himself upon his own 
cleverness; (4) in the unity of characterization and plot, a point 
not found in D; (5) in such parallels, besides those of incident, 
as the references to “Renard’s craft” as the only sure means of 
getting on in the world; (6) in the exact correspondence of the 
two works in what may be called “atmosphere.” 

The debt of Spenser to his source is the suggestion to a bright 
mind of the usefulness of the Renard material as a means of satir- 
izing the life of the time. The poet is too great and too original 
to follow slavishly his source after the manner of the medizval 
romancers, but his debt is none the less clear. He has written, 
in fact, a new branch for the Renard cycle. Like earlier writers 
who did the same thing, he has used the old incidents in new 
combinations. The Fox is the hero from beginning to end; 
the Ape is always secondary. The method is the method of each 
branch of R: the Fox behaves outrageously, is found out, escapes; 
this being repeated over and over. Thus the true significance of 
H consists, not in its real or imaginary imitation of a great 
English poet of-the fourteenth century, but in the fact that it 
gives us in condensed form a spirited sixteenth-century version 
of one of the finest of medizeval story-cycles. 


Epwin A. GREENLAW. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 





“DER BESTRAFTE BRUDERMORD” AND SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S “HAMLET.”’ 


I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM. 


In the last number of Modern Philology (Vol. II, No. 2), 
October, 1904, Wilhelm Creizenach publishes an article entitled 
“Der bestrafte Brudermord’ and its Relation to Shakespeare’s 
‘Hamlet’” (pp. 249-60). It is, as he informs us in a footnote 
(p. 249), a confirmation and defense of views previously discussed 
in detail (Berichte der philol.-histor. Classe der Kénigl. Sdchs. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1887, pp. 1 ff., and Schauspiele 
der englischen Komédianten, Deutsche National-Litteratur, Vol. 
XXIII, 1889). 

With the exception of a single point, Creizenach devotes him- 
self exclusively to a reply to Gustav Tanger’s “‘Der bestrafte 
Brudermord’ oder Prinz Hamlet aus Danemark und sein Verhalt- 
nis zu Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’” (Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, Vol. 
XXIII, pp. 224 f.), published sixteen years ago, which in turn 
was an able review of Creizenach’s first contribution to the sub- 
ject (Berichte, etc.). Apparently Creizenach is not acquainted 
with John Corbin’s criticism of Tanger’s article (Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, Vol. V, pp. 
247 ff.), which is, in its conclusions regarding Tanger’s work, 
almost identical with Creizenach’s. Corbin writes (p. 251): 

Tanger’s argument, in short, though it pretty clearly establishes the 
scene relationship between the German version and the First Quarto 
[this point is not touched upon in Creizenach’s latest contribution to the 
subject: does he, too, tacitly admit the validity of Tanger’s argument?], 
fails notably in explaining Creizenach’s nineteen particular instances. 


1D="“ Der bestrafte Brudermord”’ (edited by WILHELM CREIZENACH in Vol. XXIII of 
Kiirschner’s National-Litteratur, pp. 149 ff.). 

A=SHAKESPEARE’s Hamlet, First Quarto, 1603 (FurNEss, “The Variorum Shake- 
speare’’: Hamlet, Vol. II, pp. 37 ff.). 

B = SHAKESPEARE’S Hamlet, Second Quarto, 1604 (W. Vreror, “Shakespeare Reprints,” 
Vol. II, Hamlet; “Parallel Texts of the First and Second Quartos and the First Folio,’’ 
Marburg, 1891). 

Y = CREIZENACH’Ss lost Shakespearian version, a stage copy. 

Z= The so-called Ur-Hamlet, ascribed to THomas Kyp. 
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The remaining literature which has appeared during the last 
sixteen years also Creizenach ignores, for the one new argument 
which he introduces, in connection with the view recently 
expressed by Schick, has but indirect bearing upon the question 
in dispute. And even in this instance Creizenach’s reasoning 
seems to be somewhat fanciful. He writes (Modern Philology, 


October, 1904) : 


Schick, for example, concludes unhesitatingly from D that the tradi- 
tional legend had been so altered in Z that Hamlet does not reach his 
goal by means of clever simulation, but meets a tragic end. I think 
there can be no doubt that when Shakespeare, during his gloomy period, 
created a new Hamlet tragedy, he treated the traditional story in the 
same manner as he did the legend of King Lear about that very time. 


Now it is true that not only in Saxo Grammaticus but also in the 
French version of Belleforest Hamlet completes his revenge with- 
out thereby meeting a tragic end. But it is equally true that none 
of these prose accounts drops the story of Hamlet at this point, 
but that in all of them Hamlet ultimately finds a tragic death. 
Besides, there is in Belleforest, even in that portion which pre- 
cedes the completion of the revenge, a peculiar motif that might 
easily have suggested not only the tragic end but even the very 
circumstances under which the dramatic versions present it. The 
passage occurs in Hamlet’s words to his mother: “il faut ou 
qu’vne fin glorieuse mette fin & mes iours, ou qu’ayant les armes 
au poing, chargé de triomphe & victoire, ie ravisse la vie & ceux 
qui rendent la mienne mal-heureuse.” These two considerations 
seem to me quite sufficient to induce any English dramatist of the 
sixteenth century, especially one like Kyd, to give the fable 
a tragic turn, and they are, at any rate, I believe, quite as 
deserving of our attention as Creizenach’s reference to Shake- 
speare’s “gloomy period” and “ King Lear.” 

The results of his investigations Creizenach summarizes as 
follows (Modern Philology, Vol. II, p. 260): 


There can be no doubt that (1) D is traceable to a stock-piece of 
English players traveling in Germany; that (2) the performances of such 
companies were very often based on stage manuscripts; that (3) in D 
characteristics of A and B are found that occur in no printed edition; 
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that (4) the Shakespearian troupe must have played a version of Hamlet 
in which again the characteristics of A and B were combined. Therefore 
the supposition that D is based on the stage text of the Shakespearian 
troupe is well founded. This conjecture becomes a certainty after a 
careful comparison of the parts of D which agree with those of A and B. 


With the first three of Creizenach’s theses everyone, I think, 
who has studied the question, will readily agree. The fourth 
conclusion, however, as Creizenach has not produced any new 
data, is no more convincing now than it was in 1887. Creize- 
nach’s arguments have, so far as I know, convinced but one of 
the more prominent Shakespearian scholars, and even him only 
in part. Gregor Sarrazin writes (Anglia, Vol. XIII, pp. 122 f.): 


Ich halte daher den prolog des “Bestraften Brudermordes” fiir eine 
iibertragung des Kyd’schen prologs zum Urhamlet. Damit soll indessen 
nicht gesagt sein, dass das deutsche stiick tiberhaupt unmittelbar auf 
den Urhamlet zuriickgehe. Vielmehr neige auch’‘ich zur ansicht Creize- 
nach’s, dass eine friihere Shakespear’sche bearbeitung zu grunde liegt. 


That is, we are to look upon the prologue of the German play 
as Kyd’s work, the play itself as Shakespeare’s. Furthermore, 
Sarrazin does not say what relation this “frihere Shakespeare’sche 
bearbeitung”’ has to the two quarto versions. In his later mono- 
graph (Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis, Berlin, 1892) Sarrazin does 
not refer to Creizenach’s theory. 

Creizenach, however, is very specific in placing his lost 
Shakesperian version (Y) between A and B, but nearer to B 
than to A; cf. Berichte, p. 38: “B die Grundlage von Y;”’ Schau- 
spiele, p. 136: “Y die Buihnenbearbeitung von B;” Modern 
Philology, Vol. II, pp. 257, 259 ff.: 


We shall see presently that the undisputed points of agreement 
between D and A are not half so numerous as those between D and B. 
...+ But I shall not discuss further the points of agreement between 
Dand A, as I have dealt with them at length in former publications. I 
only wish to emphasize again that these coincidences are not nearly so 
numerous as those between D and B; if we consider only those points of 
agreement from which the possibility of chance is eliminated, we find 
that there are eight coinciding with B and three with A, not counting 
the two mentioned above which I have cited ir the Berichte, pp. 14 and 
32, under No. 10. 
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In this position Creizenach stands almost alone.’ The gener- 
ally accepted theory is quite the reverse, namely, that D is more 
intimately related to A than to B. In fact, A for a time was 
regarded as the direct source of D—a theory held by a scholar of 
no less repute than F. J. Furnivall (Forewords to Grigg’s fac- 
simile of the First Quarto of Hamlet, p. xi), and with certain 
restrictions still held by other prominent Shakespearian scholars. 

The theory that D is based on the so-called Ur-Humlet (Z) 
usually ascribed to Thomas Kyd, Creizenach declines to discuss in 
in detail. (Modern Philology, Vol. II, p.249): “This view I shall 
not discuss in detail in the following paragraphs, as its erroneous- 
ness must be at once evident to anyone competent to judge.”” And 
yet this view is by no means without advocates in England and 
Germany, while it obtains quite generally in America. 

To recapitulate, there are then at the present time three 
theories regarding D: 

(1) Tanger’s theory (Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, Vol. XIII, 
p. 245): ‘‘Am wahrscheinlichsten bieibt immer die annahme, dass 
die verschwindend wenigen auf B hinweisenden punkte durch die 


lebendige schauspielerische tradition in das im tibrigen auf A 
beruhende deutsche machwerk gelangt seien.”” This theory has 
been recently adopted by Edward Dowden and F. S. Boas. 
Dowden writes in the introduction to his edition of Hamlet (Lon- 
don, 1899, pp. xiv f.): 


it seems to me far more probable that the German play is a debased 
adaptation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet in its earliest form. Perhaps as 
Tanger has suggested (Shakespeare-Jahrbuch,Vol. XXIII) a few recollec- 
tions of the later form of Shakespeare’s play were woven in by actors 
who arrived in Germany at a later date. 


Boas (The Works of Thomas Kyd, Oxford, 1901, p. xlviii), 
asserts: 


Tanger has, I consider, conclusively proved that this piece (D) is 
nothing more than a version of the First Quarto, with probably a few 
later additions due to actors familiar with Shakespeare’s play in its later 
form. 

1Creizenach’s theory is accepted by E. Herz: Englische Schauspieler und englisches 


Schauspiel zur Zeit Shakespeares in Deutschland (Litzmann’s ‘“ Theatergeschichtliche 
Forschungen,” Vol. XVIII, Hamburg and Leipzig, 1903), pp. 87 ff. 
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(2) Creizenach’s theory, as stated above, namely that D rep- 
resents the stage version of B.' 

(3) The theory of those who believe that D represents the Ur- 
Hamlet (Z). And here I will first give the literature not yet 
mentioned, which has appeared since the publication of Creize- 
nach’s first articles. 


John Corbin. The Elizabethan Hamlet, London and New York, 
1895; The German Hamlet and the Earlier English Versions, “ Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature,” Vol. V (1896), pp. 245 ff. 

M. W. MacCallum. The Authorship of the Early Hamlet, “The 
Furnivall Miscellany,” Oxford, 1901, pp. 282 ff. 

M. Blakemore Evans. Der bestrafte Brudermord; sein Verhdltnis 
zu Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Bonn, Diss., 1902; also announced as Vol. XIX 
of B. Litzmann’s “Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen.” 

Ashley H. Thorndike. The Relations of “Hamlet” to Contemporary 
Revenge Plays, “Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America,” 1902, pp. 125 ff. 

J. Schick. “Die Entstehung des Hamlet,” Festvortrag gehalten auf 
der General-Versammlung der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft am 
23. April, 1902. Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, Vol. XXVIII, pp. xiii ff. 


The authors do not make the direct attempt in all of these essays 


to prove the connection of D with Z, although it is the expressed 
belief of each one. But a careful reading even of those bearing 


1While by no means an advocate of this view, I have found a few points which, I 
believe, would tend to strengthen Creizenach’s position. They are, however, not incom- 
patible with the third theory. 

a) It is supposed that the First Folio edition of Shakespeare's plays represents in the 
main the stage copies. If then we assume that such be the case, and if we further assume 
that the First Folio represents the stage copy of B, we might fairly expect to find agree- 
ments between D (representing according to Creizenach the stage version of B) and the 
First Folio. Creizenach (Berichte, pp. 42 f.) fails to find anything of importance. Now the 
Dumb Show in D begins: “Der Konig mit seiner Gemahlin. Er will sich schlafen legen; 
die Konigin bittet, er soll es nicht thun, er legt sich doch nieder, die Kénigin nimmt ihren 
Abschied mit einem Kuss und geht ab.” First Folio (111, ii; VreTor, p. 162): “Enter a 
King and a Queene, very louingly; the Queene embracing him. She kneeles and makes 
show of Protestation unto him.” Of this there is no trace in the corresponding stage direc- 
tions of the First and Second Quartos. 

b) A, 1426: “ No, not so: he tooke my father sleeping,” etc. B, 111, iii, 80: “A tooke my 
father grosly full of bread.” D, 155, 17 f.: Geist Wisse, dass ich den Gebrauch hatte, 
welchen mir die Natur angewohnet, dass ich taglich nach der Mahlzeit zu Mittage in meinem 
koniglichen Lustgarten zu gehen pflegte, um allda mich eine Stunde der Ruhe zu bedienen.”’ 

The German version here evidently represents a text on which both A and B in some 
way depend, 

c) The character of the Queen in D apparently resembles the corresponding role in B to 
émuch greater degree than in A. In D and B, though sorrowing for Hamlet’s madness, she 
isentirely passive, while in A she promises Hamlet her assistance and to some extent ful- 
flsher promise. I must, however, reserve discussion of this point for a later publication. 
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but indirectly upon the subject proves very fruitful, particularly 
so in the case of Thorndike’s paper. 


II. EXPOSITION OF THE THEORY THAT D IS DERIVED FROM Z. 


The relations of D to Shakespeare may, I think, be more nearly 
determined. Creizenach’s theory fails to convince me, and yet, 
on the other hand, the arguments already presented to show that 
D was derived from Z' have not seemed to me satisfactory. The 
demands of Creizenach that, if we are to accept this theory, it 
must be shown that (1) D retains passages and motives more 
resembling the prose tales of Hamlet than does Shakespeare; and 
that (2) if Z were written by Thomas Kyd it should retain agree- 
ment with Kyd not evident in Shakespeare, have seemed to me 
perfectly justified. An examination of the evidence shows that 
agreement with Kyd is not confined to the prologue of D, as Sar- 
razin has asserted, and that D retains something of the ‘English 
Seneca,” which according to Nash exerted so great an influence 
upon the author of the Ur-Hamlet. 

My proof is twofold in nature, (A) negative, (B) positive. 

A. The negative proof—to show that in certain instances, 
where D resembles one or both of the Shakespearean versions, it 
preserves a more original text than either A or B. This would 
tend to controvert Creizenach’s view that the original of D must 
be placed between A and B. 


D, 164, 28 f.: 

Hamlet. .... Horatio, 
gieb wohl acht auf 
den Konig: wo er 
sich entfarbt oder 
alterirt, so hat er 
gewiss die That ver- 
richtet, .... ich bitte 
dich aber, observire 
alle Dinge genau, 
denn ich werde simu- 
liren. 


A, 1235, f.: 
Hamlet. Marke thou 
the King, doe but 
obserue his lookes, 
For I mine eies will 
riuet to his face: 
And if he doe not 
bleach, and change 
at that, 
It is a damned ghost 
that we haue seen. 


B, 111, ii, 85 f.: 

Hamlet: ....Obserue 
my Vnele, if his oc- 
culted guilt 

Doe not it selfe vn- 
kennill in one 
speech, 

It is a damned ghost 
that we haue seene, 

And my imaginations 
are as foule 


1For a convenient review of these arguments see CORBIN’s paper in Harvard Studies, 


etc., Vol. V, pp. 253 f. 
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D: 

Horatio: Thro Durch- 
laucht, ich werde 
meinen Augen eine 
scharfe Aufsicht an- 
befehlen. 


A: 
Horatio, haue a care, 
obserue him well. 
Horatio: My lord, 
mine eies shall still 
be on his face, 

And not the smallest 
alteration 

That shall appear in 
him, but I shall 
note it. 


B: 

As Vulcan’s stithy; 
give him heedfull 
note, 

For I mine eyes will 
riuet to his face, 

And after we will both 
our iudgements 
ioyne 

In cersure of his 
seeming. 


Horatio. 
lord, 
If a steale ought the 
whilst this play is 

playing 
And scape detected, I 
will pay the theft. 


Well my 


The parallelism here between D and A is very apparent: D, 
“Horatio, gieb wohl acht auf den Konig”= A, “Marke thou the 
King” (cf. also Hamlet’s words “haue a care”); D, “wo er sich 
entfarbt oder alterirt;” A, “‘And if he doe not bleach, and change 


at that” (cf. “‘alteration’’ in Horatio’s reply); D, “ich bitte dich 
aber, observire alle Dinge genau,’= A, “Horatio, haue a care, 
obserue him well;’” D, “Ihro Durchlaucht, ich werde meinen 
Augen eine scharfe Aufsicht anbefehlen’” =A, “My lord, mine 
eies shall still be on his face.” To be noted are also the two 
complete lines: “For I mine eies will riuet to his face,” and “It 
isa damned ghost that we haue seen,” common to both A and B, 
but which have no counterpart in D. Can it now be due simply 
to chance that the striking parallelisms between D and A are 
without exception changed in B, while on the other hand the 
parallelisms between A and B have absolutely nothing to cor- 
respond in D? Here at least we have a passage where it is quite 
certain that D is more closely related to A than to B. It is like- 
wise evident that B here represents a revised text, that is, that 
Shakespeare here saw fit to change the phraseology, not the con- 
tent, of A where it agrees with D. Surely a noteworthy fact. 

Creizenach would of course explain the existence of these 
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parallels between D and A on the one hand, and A and B on the 
other, by referring them all to Y. How much simpler it would 
be, however, if we could say, D here represents Z; the paral- 
lelisms between D and A represent passages introduced by 
Shakespeare from Z into his first casting of the play (A), which, 
however, for poetic reasons were changed in the revision (B); 
while parallelisms between A and B represent Shakespeare’s own 
additions to Z in the first casting (A), which were therefore pre- 
served in the revision (B). That such an explanation of at least 
a part of this very passage is not so fanciful as it may appear to 
Creizenach, we shall soon see. 

In that much disputed scene in A, between Horatio and the 
Queen, which corresponds with no scene in either D or B, we 
read (A, 1747 ff.): 

Hor... Madame, your sonne is safe arriv’d in Denmarke, 

This letter I euen now receiv’d of him, 

Whereas he writes how he escap’t the danger, 

And subtle treason that the king had plotted, 

Being crossed by the contention of the windes, 

He found the Packet sent to the king of England, ete. 

Now I fail to see any possible connection between these two 
last lines. How can the “contention of the windes”’ be directly 
responsible for the finding of the ‘‘Packet”? As is well known 
this “contention of the windes” reappears in D, and the connec- 
tion is here perfectly logical (D, 181, 23 f.): “Hamlet: . . 
Nun begab es sich, dass wir eines Tages contrairen Wind hatten, 
und an ein Eyland nicht ferne von Dovern anker setzten.” Then 
follows an account of the murderous attempt of Hamlet’s two 
companions upon his life, ending so fatally for themselves. Here 
we have a parallelism between D and A where it is obviously 
impossible to derive D from either A or B, and where D is more 
original than even A.’ 


It is apparent even to a casual reader of D that this version 
differs entirely from Shakespeare in certain matters of not unim- 
portant detail. Creizenach would explain these differences by 


1I am well aware that Creizenach considers the text of D here hopelessly corrupt. I 
shall, however, present in a later publication grounds for my belief in the originality of D 
in this passage. 
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saying that they are simply corruptions of Shakespeare’s text due 
to the English players in Germany. To a few of these differ- 
ences, however, I would call special attention, for it is only in 
such passages, where D differs from Shakespeare, that we can 
hope to find indisputable evidence for or against the theory that 
D represents the Ur-Hamlet of Thomas Kyd. 

Hamlet’s advice to the players refers in Shakespeare (III, ii, 
1 f.) to a proper delivery, something that is not even mentioned 
in the corresponding passage in D (163, 23 f.), where special 
stress is laid upon accuracy of costume. Moreover the manner of 
Ophelia’s death is entirely different in D and in Shakespeare. 
That the beauty of Shakespeare’s language and the peculiar charm 
of his characters should be quite lacking in the German version 
of the English players, I can readily understand, but that an 
adapter whose sole purpose was to hold the attention of his 
audience should omit the crowing of the cock in the ghost scene, 
or the words of Hamlet when he stabs the concealed Polonius, 
“a rat, a rat,” is beyond my comprehension. Do any of these 
differences between D and Shakespeare point either to the prose 
tale, the sources of the drama, or do they show striking resem- 
blance to the works of Kyd? 

B. The positive proof—showing: 

1. Resemblances between D and Belleforest’s prose tale," which 
do not appear in Shakespeare. 

Creizenach (Berichte, p. 30) notes the following instance in 
Amleth’s speech to his mother (Belleforest, pp. 222, 1f.): ‘“‘souz 
le fard d’vn pleur dissimulé vous couvriez l’acte le plus mes- 
chant;”’ D, 170, 1 f.: “Hamlet, ‘Weint ihr? ach, lasts nur 
bleiben, es sind doch lauter Crocodillsthranen.’”’ 

This parallelism Creizenach regards as accidental, and to this 
“véllig vereinzeltes Zusammentreffen” he would assign no impor- 
tance. But is the case so “‘vdllig vereinzelt”? I believe not. 

a) It is at least noteworthy that both in Belleforest and D 
the above quoted words of Hamlet, ‘‘a rat, a rat,” are entirely 


1 Belleforest I shall quote according to the critical edition which I hope soon to make 
public. 
2“d’vyn pleur dissimulé” is translated in The Hystorie of Hamblet (1608) by “‘of a dis- 
simulating creature’’—a bit of proof that Z was based not upon an older print of this 
version, as has been so often asserted. 
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wanting, although appearing in all versions of Shakespeare and 
The Hystorie of Hamblet. This is another bit of proof that the 
Hystorie was not published until general interest had been 
aroused for Hamlet by Shakespeare’s drama, but it also shows 
that D here is closer to Belleforest than is Shakespeare. 

b) Belleforest, 219, 15 ff. (marginal gloss, p. 220: “Repent- 
ance de la Royne Geruthe”): 


Ayant ainsi descouvert l’embusche, & puny l’inventeur d’icelle il (Amleth) 
s’en revinst trouver la Royne, laquelle se tourmentoit & plouroit voyant 
toute son esperance perdue: car quelque faute qu’elle eust commise, si 
estoit elle angoissee grandement, voyant que ce seul fils qui lvy restoit, 
ne luy servoit que de mocquerie, chacun luy reprochant sa folie, vn trait 
de laquelle elle en avoit veu devant ses yeux: ce qui luy donna vn grand 
elancement de conscience, estimant que les Dieux luy envoyassent ceste 
punition, pour s’estre incestueusement accouplee avec le tyran meutrier 
de son espoux. 

D. 170, 29 f.: Kénigin (alleine): Ach Himmel, wie hat doch die 
Melancholie diesen Prinzen so viele Raserey zugebracht! Ach, mein ein- 
ziger Prinz hat seinen Verstand ganz verloren! Ach, ach, ich bin viel 
Schuld daran! Hiatte ich meinen Schwager, meines vorigen Gemahls 
Bruder, nicht zu der Ehe genommen, so hatte ich meinem (Sohn) nicht 
die Krone Dannemark aus der Hand gespielt. 


Note first the similarity of situation in Belleforest and D. In 
both Hamlet leaves the stage shortly after killing the old adviser, 
and in both there is a soliloquy, or what amounts to the same 
thing, on the part of the queen. For an exactly parallel scene I 
would call attention to Kyd’s Soliman and Perseda, 11, i, 95 ff., 
a scene between Perseda and Erastus where Perseda accuses her 


lover of inconstancy. The closing lines read: 


Erast. If words, nor teares, nor lookes may win remorse, 

What then remaines? for my perplexed heart 

Hath no interpreters but wordes, or teares, or lookes. 
Per. And they are all as false as thou thy selfe. 

Exit Perseda. 
(Then follows a monologue by Erastus.) _(11, i, 163 f.) 

Hamlet. Sehet Ihr nicht den Geist Eures seeligen Ehegemahls? 

Sehet, er winket, als wollte er mit Euch reden. 
Konigin. Wie? ich sehe ja nichts. 
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Hamlet. Ich glaube es wohl, dass Thr nichts sehet, denn Ihr seyd nicht 
mehr wiirdig, seine Gestalt zu sehen. Pfui, schAamt Euch, ich mag 
kein Wort mehr mit Euch reden. (ab.) —D, 170, 23 f. 


(Followed by the monologue of the queen as given above.) 


In Shakespeare there is nothing at all similar— Hamlet here 
affords the queen no opportunity for the monologue. Further- 
more, while in all versions the queen is represented as sorrowing 
for Hamlet’s condition, only in Belleforest and D does she accuse 
herself of being the cause of this madness by having married her 
former husband’s brother. In Shakespeare I can discover no 
trace of this. 


c) Belleforest, 232, 24 f. (from Amleth’s speech to his mother): Vous 
priant que selon l’amitié que vous devez & vostre sang, vous ne faciez 
plus de compte de ce paillard mon ennemy, lequel ie feray mourir, quoy 
que tous les demons le tinssent en leur garde, & ne sera en la puissance 
de ses courtisans, que ie n’en despeche le méde. 

D, 181, 7 f.: Hamlet. Ich bin nun wieder anhero gelanget, kann 
aber noch zu keiner Revange kommen, weil der Brudermdrder allezeit 
mit viel Volk umgeben. (Cf. also D, 161, 32 f.) 


In Shakespeare there is nothing to correspond. 


d) Belleforest, 210, 17 f.: Mais le galant (Amleth) les marquoit avec 
intention de s’en venger vn iour avec telle effort, qu’il en seroit & iamais 
memoire; or, Belleforest, 227, 6 f.: Car les desir de le venger sont telle- 
ment gravez en mon coeur, que si bien tost ie ne meurs, i’espere d’en faire 
vne telle, & si haute vengeance qu’il en sera & iamais parlé en ces terres. 

D, 157, 31 f.: Hamlet. Horatio, ich will mich an diesen Kronsiich- 
tigen, an diesen Ehebrecher und Morder also rachen, dass die Nachwelt 
der Ewigkeit davon nachsagen soll. 


Here, also, there is nothing to correspond in the Shakespearian 
versions. 


In my dissertation I have noted these and numerous other 
points of agreement between Belleforest and D. These, however, 
will suffice to show that the “Zusammentreffen” between D and 
Belleforest are not so “vollig vereinzelt’’ as Creizenach believes. 

2. Resemblances between D, Kyd’s works,’ and the English 


Seneca. 


1Kyd I quote according to BoAs’s edition. 
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a) To select one example from the prologue of D—D,150,11ff,: 


derowegen seyd bereit, den Saamen der Uneinigkeit auszustreuen, 
mischet Gift unter ihre Eh’, und Ejifersucht in ihre Herzen. Legt ein 
Rachfeuer an, lasst die Funken in dem ganzen Reich herumfliegen, ver- 
wirret die Blutsfreunde in dem Lasternetz, und machet der Holle eine 
Freude, damit diejenigen, welche in der Mord-See schwimmen, bald 
ersaufen. 
Revenge. Be still, Andrea; ere we go from hence, 
Ile turne their freendship into fell despight; 
Their loue to mortall hate, their day to night; 
Their hope into despair, their peace to warre; 
Their ioyes to paine, their bliss to miserie. 
—Spanish Tragedy, 1, vi, 5 ff. 
Juno .... Let hateful hurt now come in anger wood, 
And fierce impyety imbrew himselfe with his owne bloud, 
And errour eke, and fury arm’d agaynst it selfe to fight. 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 
Beginne ye servantes now of hell: the feruent burning tree, 
Of Pyne shake up: and set with snakes her dreadfull flocke to see. 
Let now Megzera bring to sight, and with her mournful hand 
For burning rage bring out of hell a huge and direful brand. 
— English Seneca, p. 2b.' 


Cf. also English Seneca, pp. 22, 22b. 


There is absolutely nothing here to correspond in Shake- 


speare’s Hamlet. 


b) D, 157, 25f.: Hemlet aber von dieser Stunde an will ich 
anfangen eine simulirte Tollbeit, und in der selben Simulation will ich 
meine Rolle so artig spielen, bis ich Gelegenheit finde, meines Herrn 
Vaters Tod zu richen. 

Or D, 157, 33 f.: ich will itzund gehen und ihm verstellterweise auf- 
warten, biss ich Gelegenheit finde, die Rache auszutiben. : 

Hieronymo . ; 

And to conclude, I will reuenge his death, 

But how? not as the vulgare wits of men. 

With open, but ineuitable ils, 

As by a secret, yet a certaine meane, 

Which vnder kindeship wil be cloked best. 

Wise men will take their opportunitie, 

Closely and safely fitting things to time. 

But in extreames aduantage hath no time; 

And therefore all times fit not for reuenge 
1 English Seneca according to the translation of 1581. 
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Thus therefore will I rest me in vnrest, 

Dissembling quiet in vnquietnes, 

Not seeming that I know their villanies, 

That my simplicitie may make them think 

That ignorantly I will let all slip: 

* * * * * * * * 

No, no, Hieronimo, thou must enioyne 

Thine eies to obseruation, and thy tung 

To milder speeches then thy spirit affords; 

* * * * * * * * * 

Till to reuenge thou know when, where, and how. 
—Spanish Tragedy, 111, xiii, 20 ff. 

With the words ‘thou must enioyne Thine eies to obserua- 
tion” compare the words of Horatio in D (165, 13 ff.), already 
quoted and discussed: “Thro Durchlaucht, ich werde meinen 
Augen eine scharfe Aufsicht anbefehlen.” Here D offers an 
almost literal translation of the English. In A a trace of the 
expression is still to be seen, but in B one quite different has 
been substituted. Now Hamlet does in Shakespeare (1, v) ‘put 
an anticke disposition on,” but this is the only resemblance that I 
have been able to discover between Shakespeare on the one hand, 
and D and Spanish Tragedy on the other. There is no direct 
intimation in Shakespeare that this “‘anticke disposition” is 
assumed, that he may find better opportunity of revenging him- 
self as is the case in D and the Spanish Tragedy. 

The source of both D and Spanish Tragedy is here to be 
found in Belleforest, where we read (p. 227, 1f.): ‘‘toutesfois faut 
il attendre le temps, & les moyens & occasions, a fin que si ie 
precipitois par trop les matieres, ie ne causasse ma ruine trop 
soudaine,””’ 


While in Belleforest Hamlet assumes madness to escape the 
intrigues of his uncle, the motif is somewhat changed in D and 
Spanish Tragedy, where Hamlet and Hieronimo assume madness 
to better attain their ends. That, however, the change was a 
conscious one on the part of Kyd would seem to be evident from 
the following parallelism between Belleforest’s Amleth and Kyd’s 
Soliman and Perseda: 


1This is certainly confirmation of BRANDL’s thesis (Gétt. Gelehrt. Anz., 1891, 2, S. 727) 
that the Spanish Tragedy was composed after the Ur-Hamlet. 
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Pist. Now it fits my wisdome to counterfeit the foole. 
* * * * * * * * * * 


God sends fortune to fooles. Did you euer see wise man escape 


= Chee —Sol. and Per. (11, i, 320, and ii, 1 £.) 
le Prince Amleth se voyant en danger de sa vie, . . . . il contrefeist 


— —Bell., 208, 9 f 
Whether Hamlet’s madness in Shakespeare be real or assumed 
is, as everyone knows, a much disputed question. In D there 
can be no doubt but that it was merely assumed; in this respect 
and in the further development of the motif D shows evident 
resemblance to Kyd. In this instance we have what seems to be 
a clear case of parallelism, both as regards phraseology and motif, 
between D and Kyd; the source is also apparent— Belleforest. 
c) As already stated the death of Ophelia occurs under quite 
different circumstances in D and the Shakespearian versions. 


Konigin. Die Ophelia ist auf einen hohen Berg gestiegen, und hat sich 
selber heruntergestiirzt und um das Leben gebracht. 
—D, 184, 9 f. 


The highly poetical account of Ophelia’s accidental drowning 
in Shakespeare (IV, vii) is too familiar to require quotation. I 


would refer, hewever, to the words of Malone, quoted by Fur- 
ness (Vol. I, pp. 372 f., to line 185): ‘In the first scene of the 
next Act we find Ophelia buried with such rites as betoken she 
foredid her own life.” A, 1966, reads in the passage to which 
Malone refers: 
Priest. My Lord, we haue done all that lies in vs, 

And more than well the church can tolerate, 

She hath had a Dirge sung for her maiden soule: 

And but for fauour of the king, and you, 

She had beene buried in the open fieldes, 

Where now she is allowed christian buriall. 

B expresses the same idea, though the phraseology is quite 
different, and not at all so definite as A. 

The idea of suicide is then hinted at in Shakespeare, but in a 
scene which is omitted in D. D not only plainly states that 
Ophelia took her own life, but even assigns a manner of death of 
which there is no hint in Shakespeare, but which is very character- 


istic of Kyd. 
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Bel.. But say, Hieronimo, 
What then became of him that was the Bashaw? 
Hier. Marrie, thus: mooued with remorse of his misdeeds, 
Ran to a mountaine top and hung himselfe. 
— Spanish Tragedy, IV, i, 126 f. 


ae 
But, soft, me thinkes he is not satisfied : 
The breath dooth murmure softly from his lips, 
And bids me kill those bloudie witnesses 
By whose treacherie Erastus dyed. 
Lord Marshall, hale them to the towers top, 

And throw them headlong downe into the valley ; 
* * * * * * * 
Why, when, Lord marshall? great Hectors sonne, 

Although his age did plead for innocence 
Was sooner tumbled from the fatall tower 
Then are those periurde wicked witnesses. 
Then they are both tumbled downe. 
—Soliman and Perseda, V, ii, 114 f. 


This last passage is especially interesting, as it must have been 
written at a time when Kyd no longer read ‘‘ English Seneca by 
candle-light.”’ For, in the passage mentioned (English Seneca, 
117b), Astianax is not “tumbled downe,’’ but, just as Ophelia, 
he throws himself down. 


But whyle on Gods Vlisses cald, and Calches wordes expound, 
Inmidst of Pryams land (alas) the child leapt downe to ground. 


Another example may be found, English Seneca, p. 74b, and 
p. 201b, we discover why this death was preferred: 


Dispatch then quickly with the blade, yet let thy blade alone, 
For who with weapon endes their lyfe tis long ere they be gon 
I wilbe headlong hurled from a rocke as hie as skies. 


Thorndike (Publications, p. 161, n. 4) calls attention to the 
fact that the report of Antonio’s death in Marston’s Antonio and 
Mellida (IV, i), published in 1602, directly recalls the report of 
Ophelia’s death in D. 


Distraught and raving, from a turret’s top, 
He threw his body in the swollen sea. 
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Attempts have been made to explain, from the poet’s stand- 
point, this obvious contradiction in Shakespeare. Is it not, how- 
ever, more probable to assume that Ophelia’s death occurred in 
the Ur-Hamlet as preserved in D? This abrupt and inartistic 
motif of Shakespeare’s original he changed in his first version, 
neglecting, however, to eliminate the reference to the former 
manner of death in the following act. A study of the two 
quartos, where A uses much more decided and definite phraseology 
would tend to strengthen this view. 

d) Corambus in D, as the old and tried confidant of the king, 
corresponds to Jeronimo in Kyd’s play of the same name, and 
announces Hamlet’s madness to the royal couple just as Jeronimo 
tells his wife of Lorenzo’s malice: 


Corambus. Neue Zeitung, gnédiger Herr und Konig! 
Konig. Was ist denn Neues vorhanden ? 
Corambus. Prinz Hamlet ist toll, ja so toll, als der griechische 
Tolleran jemals gewesen. 
—D, 159, 25 f. 
Ieronimo. Peace: who comes here? Newes, 
Newes, Isabella. 
Isabella. What newes Ieronimo. 
Ieronimo. Strange newes: Lorenzo is becom an honest man. 
Isabella. Is this your wondrous newes? 
Ieronimo. I, ist not wondrous 
To baue honesty in hel ? 
— Jeronimo, 1, iii, 90 f. 
Thorndike (Publications, p. 162, n. 4) notes the resemblance 
between the passage quoted from Jeronimo with a passage in 
the second part of Antonio and Mellida (11, 2, p. 187), without, 
however, calling attention to D. 


Ant. Hark ye; I’ll tell you wondrous strange, strange news. 
Maria. What, my good boy, stark mad ? 
Antonio. I am not. 
Maria. Alas! 
Is that strange news ? 
Antonio. Strange news? Why, mother, is’t not wondrous strange. 
I am not mad—I am not frantic, ha? ete. 


e) I have already called attention to the important difference 
between Hamlet’s advice to the players in D and in Shakespeare. 
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In D (163, 18 f.) he concerns himself almost exclusively with 
accuracy of costume. Compare with this Hieronimo’s directions 
in the Spanish Tragedy (IV, i, 140 f.): 


And heere, my Lords, are seuerall abstracts drawne, 
For each of you to note your parts, 
And act it as occasion’s offred you. 
You must prouide a Turkish cappe, 
A black mustacio, and a Fauchion. 
Giues a paper to Bal. 
You, with a Crosse, like to a Knight of Rhodes. 
Giues another to Lor. 
And, Madame, you must attire your selfe 
He giueth Bel. another. 
Like Phoebe, Flora, or the huntresse, etc. 


Such passages as I have given, illustrating agreement between 
D and Kyd’s works against Shakespeare, I could multiply several 
times over, but it is not my purpose to exhaust the subject here. 
Several questions of importance, e. g., the character of the queen 
in D, or the attempt to murder Hamlet by the two servants of 
the king, must also be held in abeyance. 


Although I have not been able to demonstrate that D must 
represent Kyd’s Ur-Hamlet, yet I do believe that I have fulfilled 
Creizenach’s demands that (1) D in certain respects stands in 
closer relation to Belleforest than does Shakespeare, and that (2) 
in passages where D varies from the Shakespearian versions it 
shows undeniable agreement, both as regards phraseology and 
motif, with the extant works of Thomas Kyd. 


M. BLAKEMORE EVANS. 
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P, 252, 1. 8. 


1, 24. 


CORRECTION. 


For “MS written in the theater” read “MS used in the 
performance of the Shakespeare troupe.” 

For “twenty of the many points 
twenty points.” 


” 


read “many of the 





